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{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of ” 
, Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
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His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
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ess the Duke of TECK, and 
3 ness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl ef DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The PUBLIC CONCERT of this Institution will take place at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday Morning, the 22nd 
inst., commencing at Half-past One o'elock. 

There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the 
Professors and the Late and Present Students of the Academy. 

: Conductor—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 

Single tickets, 5s. ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s. ; 
to be at the musicsellers; at the Hanover Square Rooms; 
and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


M® BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MATINEE 

(DINV. ITATION), at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Palace 
Avenue, Kensington, TUESDAY NEXT, 8 o'clock. Mr. 
Brinley Richards will be assisted by Lady Amateurs (Pupils). 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, (who will sing ‘“‘ Anita”), Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Se' 8, and other eminent artists 





y vern, Mr. Lazaru 
will be present. Mr. Richards will play “Studies” by Mos- 
cheles, Chopin, and his own “ Tarentelle.”—6, St. Mary 
Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington. 





R. SANTLEY’S PROVINCIAL TOUR.—Mr. 

& SANTLEY, accompanied by the following distinguished 
artists, will make a Tour of the Provinces during the coming 
Autumn. Vocalists, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Cafferata, 
Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. Violin, 
pri ason a Mr. Lindsay <a All communica- 
i respecting engagemen’ addre to Mr. George 
Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. . 


| ey RONNIGER, Pupil of the celebrated 
. Mrs. Stirling, will be happy to enter into arrangements 
to give her SHAKESPEAREAN and MISCELLANEOUS 
READINGS and RECITATIONS, Madame Ronniger is also 
pen to deliver her Musical Lectures on ‘“‘THE GREAT 

ERMAN COMPOSERS,” “THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND,” 
&c., and “MACBETH,” with Illustrative Readings, in London 
or the Provinces. For Opinions of the Press, Terms, &c., 


Address Madame Ronniger, 1, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, 
London, W. 


ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 

begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 

removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 


Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvevsTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
010) 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopzs, Croypon, 8. 


O PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Wanted 

a CONDUCTOR for the Railway Clearing House Musical 

Society, Seymour Street, Euston Square, N.W.; Band and 

Chorus, 100 Members. Rehearsals on Thursday Evenings, 

7 till 10, from September to — both inclusive. Apply, 

stating terms, to the Hon. Sec., W. Cocker, Railway Clearing 
House, Seymour Street, Euston Square, N.W. 


? N ORAGE DANS LES LAGUNES ” (Scene 

Venéiienne), 48. 6d. ; and “I? AMAZONE” (Morceau 
Caractéristique), 4s. Performed with great success by the 
Author, M. BERGSON, at his Concert at St. George's Hall, 
July 16th, 1872. Published by McDowzgut & Co., 25, Warwick- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


TANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS.—HAMILTON’S 
839th edition of his MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
PIANOFORTE, 4s. ; Hamilton’s ditto for Singing, 44th edition, 
58; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 8500 Musical Terms, 100th 
edition, 1s. ; Clarke’s Catechism of Music, 144th edition, 1s. ; 
Clarke’s ditto’ Elements of Harmony, 2s.; West's (G. F.) 
Questions on the Theory of Music, 1s. ; ditto in cloth, 1s. 6d.— 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street ; and all 
Musicsellers. . 





























NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. 
A new Song, by W. T. WRIGHTON, Price 3s., free for 
18 stam: One of the most — songs that he has ever 


! ips. 
written.”—London: Ropert Cocks Co., New Burlington- 


street. 


OME WHEN THE SOFT TWILIGHT FALLS. 
Song. Melody by SCHUMANN. Price 3s, free for 18 
stamps. ‘‘ One of Schumann’s best melodies, welcomed by all 


lovers of his music.”—London; Rosgsrt Cocks & Co, N 
Burlington-street, : ae 





MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


oF 


GOMEZ’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 
AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY LAST, 


IS NOW READY. 





The Opera Complete, 21s. 








9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





. " LONDQN, W. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


WALTER MAYNARD’S SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION. 
N USIC COPY BOOKS, Nos. 1 to 6, price 
6d. each, and 
TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, price 3s. 

A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the 
readiest and most simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the 
Copy Books or Transparent Slate. 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its 
orthodox notation, rules, and signs, are explained and illustrated 
according to a plan which any novice can understand, and by 
which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

og although but recently published, is alrealy 
approved and encouraged by every reliable authority upon the 
subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those 
who have acquired certain mechanical or vocal facility, but who 
are deficient in musical knowledge, it bas proved more useful 
than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it 
offers of self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of in- 
struction in music, leading up to some of the most advanced 
branches of harmony. 





A SEQUEL to the FIRST SERIES of MUSIC 
COPY-BOOKS. By WALTER MAYNARD. Price 
Sixpence. 
This book contains exercises intended for the use of those 
students who, having learnt the rules of Thorough Bass znd 
Harmony, require to gain experience in their application. 





K to the SEQUEL for the FIRST SERIES 
of MUSIC COPY-BOUKS. By WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price Sixpence, 

Jt is not of course desirable that the student should consult 
the Key to the Sequel until the exercises have Leen done, but 
the Key is necessary, not only to correct the faults that may be 
made in the exercises, but also to show how different chords are 
treated. ‘ 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and 
agreeable, and the knowledge thus obtained will be solid and 
lasting. Time and labour are economized, thought and at- 
tention are inculcated, encouraged, and rewarded.”—Orchestra. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond-street ; 


and all Music-sellers. 





H. STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





VOCAL. 
‘The Children’s Victory.” E. Reyloff. 3s, 
“Mabel.” H.Scballehn. 83. 
“ Biddy O’Grath.” Mirana. 3s, 
‘The Mariner.” Mirana. 46. P 
“ Will you meet me at the stream.” E. 1, Time. 3s, 
* Forget me not.” W.H. Sang-ter. 38, 
** Men of the Trowel.” [I. Waters. 3s. 
*« Hours bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s. 
** Masonic Mischief” (Comic). Gerard Grant. 
«« Man with the beatiful Beard.” Gerard Grant. 3s. . 
Brindisi from ‘‘ Gencriéve de Brabant.” 4s. (Illustrated with 
portrait of Mdlle. Soldene.) 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
* Flou-Flou.” Mazurka de salon. A.Noyer. 4s. 
“Coquette.” Polka de salon. A. Noyer. 48. 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiebler. 
“T) Furore.” Galop di bravura, J. F. Simpson. 4s. 
“Une Soirée a Naples.” Tarantel'e. E. Reyloff. 4s. 
*‘Toin delle.” Elegie. E. Reyloff. 4s. 
‘War Mareh.” 4H. Schallehn. 38s. 


DANCE MUSIC. 
“Coralline” Valse. (Illustrated.) E. Wiehler. 4s. 
“* Les Folies du Carnival.” A. Tindheim. 4s. 
“The Coach Club Galop.” A.W. Nicholson. 3s. 
“The Piccadilly Polka.” A. W. Nicholsou. 3s. 
“The Howard Mazurka.” Nellie Ford. 36. Ac 
A Series of Twelve easy Duets for Pianoforte and Violin, 
arranged by H. Schallehv. 


8%. 


ds. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY . 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., aud Sir JULI 5 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the veice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimentai~ received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of tho Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No \ vealist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Loznge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 





Kingdom, 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Sir J- 











AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words. 
Benedict. 3s. 
A RUSTIC DANCE. E. Von Hoff. 2s. 
BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES. Simplified. J. Rochard. 
CASKET OF ROSES. Valse Sentimentale. R. F. Harvey. 
CHARLES AND OLGA. Grande Marche. Sir J. jo. 
CHRISTMAS REVELS GALOP., E. Sauerbre = F 
ERNANI. Three Favourite Airs. Ed. Reylo 
ESMERALDA. W. C. Levey’s Popular Melody. w Kuhe. 
DITTO. Ditto. Brinley Richards. 4s. 
DITTO. Ditto. J. Rochard. 2s. 
GLOOMY WINTER’S NOW AWA. E. Berger. 4s. 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO. Four Favourite Airs. Ed. Reyloff. 
JOYOUS SPRING. John Cheshire. 3s. 
LV’ECHO DU TYROL, Boyton Smith. 4s. 
LUSITANTA, Grande Marche. Sir J. Benedict. 
DITTO. For Four Hands. E. = Theme. §s. 
MA PENSEE A TOI. E. Sauerbre 
MENDELSSOHN’S WEDDING MARCH. Simplified. Jules 
Rochard. 2s. 
MIGNONETTE. Ditto. 2s. 
Michael Watson. 3s. 


MUSICAL BELLS. 
Virginia Gabriel’s Popular Melody. E. L. Hime. 


ONLY. 
DITTO. Brinley Richards. 4s. 
ochard. 2s, 


2s. 
4s. 
4s. 


ds, 


4s. 


4s. 


DITTO. Jules 
PALESTINE. Grand March. E.L. Hime. 4s. 
PERDITA. Morceau dla Mazurka. E. de Paris. 
ROBIN ADATR. Boyton Smith. 4s, 

SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. R. F. Harvey. 8s. 
SCHERZINO. Teresa Carreno. 8s. 

THE GAZELLE MAZURKA. R. F. Harvey. 38s. 
THE MILLER OF THE DEE. Jules Rochard. 2s. 
THE RIPPLING RILL. E. L. Hime. 4s. 

THE SERAPH WALTZ. E. Von Hoff. 33s. 

THE SONG OF THE SYLPH. Boyton Smith. 4s. 
WILLIAM TELL. The Trio. Charles Salaman. 4s, 
YOUTHFUL DREAMS. Romance. H. Eisoldt. 
ZELMA NOCTURNE. Frederic Archer. 3s. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


BRIGHTON. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


4s. 


4s. 





PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 


64, WEST STREET. 
A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 
Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 


undertaken. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S8 BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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Now Ready. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Oo. BB. WILLISN.&€, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Second Edition. 


To wHIcH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &e, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 1}d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


oo Pp 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


We te 
Oe 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


SAFE HOME 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worpvs sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Mobpital 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.- 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford: 
shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, ‘Margaret Street. 





‘ 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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OUR CONCERT. 





Such a concert, dear, as I have had to-night! 
Full of sweet sound and deep delight ; 
And yet ‘‘ the house ’’ was poor : 
Poor, if you count by crowded seats ; 
But judging only by glad heart-beats, 
*T was a splendid house, I’m sure. 


First, Baby sang as well as she could, 

Some sweet little notes that I understood; 

And wee Kate’s chirp of a laugh broke out, 

As Willy ran in with a merry shout ; 

The pussy purred on the rug in state, 

And the good clock ticked, ‘‘ It’s late! ’tis late !’ 
While over the fire the kettle sang 

Its cheery song with the least little twang. 


That was Part First, you must know, my dear, 
When only we five were there to hear. 
The fire cracked applause : 
The baby’s soft little pat-a-cake 
Made reckless encores for the music’s sake, 
And pussy flourished her paws. 


Well, the Second Part? Ah, that was fine— 
Fine to the heart’s core, lover mine ; 
For over the kettle’s winsome plaint, 
And the baby’s breathing, sweet and faint, 
And over the prattle of Will and Kate, 
And the clock’s impatient ‘‘ Late ! ’tis late !” 
I heard the blessedest sound of all— 
A click of the latch, a step in the hall! 
And “‘ Home, sweet Home,” pulsed all the air 
As you came calling up the stair. 

D. §. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket Company 
opened at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on 
Monday last, and as usual are attracting crowded 
and fashionable audiences. ‘ Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea” is a great success. We will notice the per- 
formance next week.——Miss Augusta Thomson 
and Mr. W. H. Tilla are playing in ‘‘ Chilperic’”’ at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre.——Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
company are at the Amphitheatre, and have appeared 
in “ Fernande” and “ Twilight.” Miss Heath has 
been received with great favour. 





The Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, has been 
drawing wonderful andiences for the time of year, 
with Mr. J. L. Toole and the Gaiety company 
in “ Off the Line” and “ La Princesse de Trebi- 
zonde.” The great and favourite comedian has been 
admirably supported by the whole company. Great 
preparations are being made for the Shakespearean 
revival of “* Henry V.”,"——Mr. Younge’s company, 
which is at present at the Queen’s Theatre, have 
given ‘‘ School” this week. It is even better played 
than was “‘ Caste” last week, and we are glad to say 
the audiences have been good. The musical depart- 
ment of this theatre deserves a word of praise. 
It is the best in Manchester, and is under the 
direction of Mr. A. Brousil. 








OPERA. 





According to operatic precedent, a new production 
generally distinguishes the last fortnight of a season. 
That Gomez’s new work, ‘“ Il Guarany” should be 
left until the Massacre of the Innocents has begun, 
was quite within the traditional rules, and late as 
the season is and tired as habitués must be, the 
recognition of the opera was far from unfavourable. 
An outline of “ Il Guarany”’ was furnished by our 
Milan correspondent when the composition was first 
brought out in that city. The work is effectively 
instrumented, somewhat overdone in fact with 
chromatic passages and redundant orchestral effects 
which keep the action waiting. Of melody there is 
very little, and what there is is not continuous. 
The composer exhibits some flightiness, and is too 
apt to be led off by some new idea at a tangent from 
his proposed course. In construction and repres- 
sion he needs strict schooling ; he fails in classifica- 





tion, and mingles his effects with a lavishness which! of the Adventurers « Senza tetto senza cuna,” 


has something barbarous about it also. On the 
other hand he shows good dramatic perception, and 
his ability in massing designs and producing dif- 
ferent climaxes, aided by the capital mounting of the 
opera, contributed greatly to its favourable reception. 
We now recapitulate the plot, as Mr. T. J. Williams, 
the translator, has sketched it. The venue is Brazil, 
the era 1560 when the Spaniards were in settlement. 
Don Antonio de Mariz and his colonists are con- 
tinually harassed by attacks from the native Indians, 
and especially from the tribe of the Aimorés, who 
are encamped at a short distance from Don Antonio’s 
castle, and who have sworn to be revenged on the 
Portuguese settlers for an outrage perpetrated by a 
European on one of their tribe. This intelligence 
is conveyed to Don Antonio by Pery, the chief of 
the tribe of the Guarany, a race of Indians remark- 
able for their docility and loyal behaviour towards 
the settlers. Pery has rescued Don Antonio’s only 
child, Emilia, from the Aimorés, and Emilia has 
conceived an ardent affection for her preserver, 
while Pery, partly instigated by his love for Emilia, 
and partly by his hostility towards the Aimorés, has 
sworn to protect the Portuguese settler. Don 
Antonio, however, has as much to fear from trea- 
chery within the colony as from the enemy outside. 
Gonzales, a Spaniard, who has visited the settle- 
ment, with a band of adventurers, has con- 
ceived a scheme for carrying off Don Antonio’s 
daughter. His designs are frustrated by Pery, 
who follows Gonzales and his associates to their 
place of rendezvous in the forest, where he over- 
hears their treacherous intentions. Gonzales, as- 
sisted by his band, breaks by night into Emilia’s 
apartment, and is about to carry her off, when an 
arrow from the bow of Pery wounds Gonzales in the 
hand. Tho alarm is given, and Don Antonio and 
his followers, rush into the apartment. Pery is 
about to denounce Gonzales, when a vassal rushes 
in to announce that the castle is surrounded by the 
Aimoré Indians. A contest ensues, in which the 
Portuguese are worsted, and Pery and Emilia are 
taken prisoners by the Indians. Pery is about to 
be put to death when a discharge of musketry is 
heard; Don Antonio and the Portuguese troops burst 
into the encampment, beat back the Indian warriors, 
and rescue Pery and Emilia, who, believing their 
last hour at hand, have confessed their mutual 
attachment. No sooner, however, is the danger 
over than Gonzales and his confederates renew their 
machinations ; they assemble in the castle vaults in 
which barrels of gunpowder and ammunition are 
stored, and have resolved upon putting Don Antonio 
to death, when the nobleman appears before them. 
Overawed by the bearing of the Portuguese hidalgo 
the traitors slink from his presence. Pery seeks 
Don Antonio and informs him that the Aimoré 
Indians are approaching the castle, adding that he 
knows a secret outlet, and imploring that he may be 
allowed to save Emilia. The father at first hesitates, 
until the Guarany falls on his knees and embraces 
the Christian faith. Zmilia refuses to desert her 
father, but, at his command, Pery bears her from 
the vaults. At this moment the war-song of the 
Indians is heard: and from the opposite side the 
voices of the conspirators who return, resolved to take 
Don Antonio’s life, and advance on him with raised 
weapons. Just as they are about to strike, Don 
Antonio seizes a torch and hurls it among the pow- 
der barrels; a terrific explosion ensues, the castle 
walls fall in, and the nobleman and his assailants 
are buried beneath the ruins ; while Pery and Emilia 
are seen on the brow of a hill gazing mournfully on 
the scene of destruction. Such is the canvas—rather 
coarse in texture—on which Signor Gomez has 
wrought. A peculiarity of the music to which the 
foregoing story has been set is that it contains but 
one concerted piece. There are plenty of solos, duets, 
and choruses; but there is no part singing for the 
principals. A few of the numbers deserved all the 
praise they received. We may instance a polacca 
sung by Emilia (Malle. Sessi) a melodious composi- 
tion with well-marked rhythm and opportunities for 
brilliant vocalisation. The prettiness of this piece 
was at once seized by the audience who insisted 
on an encore. Another success was the Song 


sung by Sig. Cotogni. This is framed‘ on the 


| Spanish model, is tuneful, and was encored. 


A ballad, evidently suggested by “Es war ein 
Konig in Thule,” beginning “C’era una volta un 
principe” is an ambitious attempt at contrasted 
effects which, however, are rather violent in their 
transitions. Keys change, tempi change, a harp 
comes in and goes out again, and variety is sought 
by orchestral devices. This ballad was loudly ap- 
plauded, being very gracefully sung by Mdlle. Sessi. 
The exception to the absence of harmonised pieces 
was an ‘* Ave Maria,” a pleasing composition with 
some of the phrases unaccompanied and relying on 
good harmonic effects of voice alone. In other parts 
Sig. Gomez adopts unison for choral expression ; and 
for solos he does not scorn the waltz measure. The 
cast of “Jl Guarany”’ was thus arranged: Emilia, 
Mdlle. Sessi; Pery, Signor Nicolini; Don Antonio 
de Mariz, Signor Bagagiolo; Don Alvaro, Signor 
Manfredi; Gonzales, Signor Cotogni; Ruy-Bento, 
Signor Rossi ; Alonso, Signor Raguer ; Il Cacico, M. 
Faure; and Pedro, Signor Buccolini. To Malle. 
Sessi’s chief points we have alluded; her singing 
was very attractive—the staccato passages well 
marked, her cadenzas full, fresh, and flexible. Sig. 
Nicolini made a hit with the aria in the second act 
‘*Vanto i pur superba cuna,” a well instrumented 
tenor air. Sig. Cotogni showed unusual spirit and 
ability. M. Faure played the Indian chief, Iv 
Cacico, and gave in splendid style an invocation 
to the god of his tribe (have Indian tribes special 
gods by the way? and is Mitchi Manitou the 
Mighty a mere poetic fable?), ‘‘O Dio degli 
Aimori.” The Indian music—that is to say the 
music which illustrates the scene of the Aimore 
camp—is barbarous; intentionally so, no doubt, 
but not the less ugly for the intention. Never- 
theless, the scene was so well mounted, and the 
incidental spectacle so well kept up, that here the 
excitement culminated; and in the fourth act there 
was a falling off of interest. The bustling action of 
the Indian camp is admirable, and would alone 
repay a visit to ‘* Il Guarany.” 

On Tuesday and Thursday the new opera was 
repeated. On Monday Mdme. Patti renewed the 
gratification of opera-goers by appearing again as 














Valentina in the “* Huguenots,” for her benefit. A 
great crowd thronged the theatre. As effect after 
effect was given forth with the ease which comes of 
consummate ability, the applause knew no bounds. 
The duet with Marcel, and the great duet of the 
Window, brought out all her earnestness, sweet- 
ness, and dramatic force ; and as the curtain fell, a 
roar of approval arose which would not be satisfied 
until she appeared five times before the curtain. 
Signor Nicolini was the Raoul. e 

At Her Majesty’s Sig. Campanini made his first 
appearance as Alfredo in “ La Traviata,” dividing 
the honours with Miss Kellogg’s Violetta. He ap- 
peared slightly out of voice and somewhat worn, but 
he was much applauded in the Brindisi, and in 
‘“Parigi oh cara.” Miss Kellogg played and sang 
extremely well, giving a careful, refined, and 
| pathetic version. Sig. Mendioroz as Germont won 
the customary encore, and the remainder of the 
cast was filled, as before, by Mdlles. Bauermeister 
and Rita, and Signori Rinaldini, Sinigaglia, Casa- 
boni, and Zoboli. 

On Wednesday the appearance of Mdlle. Nilsson, 
Malle. Titiens, and Miss Kellogg in one opera was 
a musical event of decided attraction. The work 
was ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” the Contessa by Malle. 
Titiens, the Cherubino by Madlle. Nilsson, a cha- 
racter she first played in 1868. The assumption is 
a little more natural in its pertness than on the 
previous occasion; Mdlle. Nilsson is not now afraid 
of cultivating chic, and Cherubino is by birth a 
saucy boy. Not but what the impersonation is very 
graceful also. Each of the solos—the aria ‘‘ Non so 
pit,” and the canzone * Voi che sapete ’—was given 
with much effect, and the latter had to be repeated. 
Malle. Titiens sang the arias, ‘‘ Porgi amor” and 
‘‘Dove sono,” beautifully. Mdme. Kellogg, as 





Susanna, gave in animated style her aria, ‘‘ Deh! 
vieni;” her duet with the Count, ‘‘ Crudel perché ;” 
and that with the Countess, “Sull’ aria,” which 
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were among the encores of the evening. The Figaro 
was Sig. Agnesi, and Sig. Rota played the Count 
very well. Sig. Borella, Sig Rinaldini, and Sig. 
Casaboni admirably sustained their respective parts. 
The Marcellina of Mdlle. Bauermeister was also a 
very pleasing impersonation. Sir Michael Costa 
conducted, and ensured an able performance. 








CONCERTS. 





A concert at Covent Garden Opera House on 
Wednesday night had for attraction the operatic 
artists of that establishment, and, in addition, the 
Belgian choir of United Artisans, to which reference 
is made elsewhere. Mdme. Patti's singing of Eckert’s 
“Echo Song” and a Scotch and Irish ballad was 
one of the chief features of the performance. 

M. Gounod’s concert on Monday at St. James’s 
Hall was diversified by many of those compositions, 
arranged by M. Gounod, which have been heard at 
the Albert Hall. To the choral selections a choir of 
four hundred voices did ample justice, and some very 
pretty solos, the work of the concert-giver were given 
with general approval. A Barcarole, sung by Sig. 
Garcia, and a song “ Oh delle tu” were among the 
best examples. On this occasion M. Gounod himself 
entered the lists as a vocalist in the cause of charity, 
and sang his own setting of Byron’s ‘ Maid of 
Athens,” the profits on which are to go to the 
original Maid of Athens, Mrs. Black. M. Gounod’s 
intention is excellent and would excuse a less 
finished performance: as it is, he possesses abun- 
dint skill and artistic polish, and manages to utilise 
his voice to the utmost. His reception was most 
flattering, and an encore resulted. A member of 
the choir sang a ballad by Clay so well as to produce 
a redemand. Mdme. Vigiuer undertook the instru. 
mental department and rendered in satisfactory style 
Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song (ohne Worte) and 
Chopin’s G minor ballad. 

The last of the popular concerts at the Albert Halj 
has taken place, also the fourth and final choral 
concert, in which at last the Albert Hall Choral 
Society have condescended to notice English art, 
and actually produced some madrigals by Dowland 
and Battishill, a double chorus in praise of music 
by S. S. Wesley, and a part song by Mr. F. Clay. 
An “ Agnus Dei” and ‘* Kyrie” by M. Gounod were 
excellently performed : the choral singing was really 
admirable. M. Gounod conducted and was loudly 
applauded. 

Herr Lehmeyer’s concert on Saturday evcning 
was well attended, and had a solid and praise- 
wortby program, including Beethoven's trio in D, a 
paraphrase by Jaell on Wagner’s ‘ Tannhduser,”’ 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturne,” and the ‘ Contrastes” by 
Moscheles. The concert-giver, who also played one 
of his own compositions with effect, did multifarious 
duty in solos and concerted pieces, and reaped 
frequent applause. With him were associated the 
Chevalier de Kontski, M. Ganz, Miss Lilly Oswald, 
and several other artists of ability in instrumental 
and vocal spheres; and the audience followed the 
performance with perfect appreciation, especially 
that portion on which Herr Lehmeyer was himself 
engaged. 

The sixth of the series of weekly ballad concerts 
at the Surrey Gardens took place last week, and 
was well and fashionably attended. The artists 
engaged were Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Blanche Cole, 
Miss Julia Elton, and Signor Mottino, Miss Cole 
gained great applause by her singing of ‘* Should he 
upbraid,” and being encored substituted ‘“ Cherry 
ripe,” to the evident satisfaction of her hearers. 
Miss Elton was happy in her rendering of “Ben & 
ridicolo,” which was encored. Both ladies were 
also encored in other popular ballads. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang a new song, entitled ‘‘ Dreams,” which 
was encored. The popular tenor also sang “ The 
Message” and “Tom Bowling,” the latter being 
received with intense enthusiasm, and the performer, 
in response to the wishes of the audience, gave as 
the encore song ‘Come into the garden, Maud.” 
Signor Mottino sang several airs from popular 
Italian operas with considerable effect. 





THEATRES. 


——_ 


Mr. Buckstone’s benéfit on Saturday was not} 


signalised by the revival of an old comedy; nothing 
of more classical character than Coyne’s ‘' Presented 
at Court” being presented—a piece in which Hay- 
market patrons are well versed. But a new 
comedietta of the snarling-snappish order of 
dialogue was brought forward, the author being Mr. 
Sidney Grundy, and the title ‘‘A Little Change.” 
This piece is supported by a quartet of characters— 
two married couples who, meeting at a watering 
place during the honeymoon, and discovering that 
they have been crosswise sweethearts of old, flirt 
desperately to the imminent risk of divorce. The 
chief couple are played by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal with 
that refined ease which distinguishes them. . The 
other couple fell to the hands of Mr. Edward Arnott 
and Miss Caroline Hill. The dialogue is of that arti- 
ficial order of piquancy which is now so much in vogue. 
In accordance with his usual custom Mr. Buckstone 
delivered an address, which was not humorous this 
year, but confined itself to an expression of thanks 
and an announcement of future plans. ‘For the 
last two years” he said “the Haymarket Theatre has 
flourished in the sunshine of prosperity, more par- 
ticularly during the present season, and up to the 
present time. You may therefore, very properly 
say to me, ‘ Why do you close?’ My answer to 
that question is, because Iam obliged. Surveyors, 
having consulted together respecting the state of 
the building, have come to the conclusion that 
important repairs and decorations are necessary, 
and must be done, and as we could not continue 
our performances accompanied by the hammering of 
the carpenters, or the odours of the house painter, 
we must shut up our doors for three months, while 
we visit Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Manchester.” He alluded to the: ap- 
proaching completion of his twenty years’ lesseeship, 
and amid general cheering instanced this as the 
longest term of individual management on record. 
He added with justice: “I hope you will allow that 
during that long term I have always endeavoured to 
sustain the ancient character of the Haymarket 
Theatre as the first comedy house in London, a 
character it holds, not only from tradition, but 
by the excellence of its dramatic writers, its 
company, and, I hope, the respectability of its 
management.’ Mr. Buckstone also took occa- 
sion to defend long runs—somewhat unne- 
cessarily, we think, for the unanswerable defence 
of long runs is the fact of their existence: they 
exist because they pay. Mr. Buckstone said, “I 
have an idea that complaints against long runs 
chiefly emanate from the free list, and those patrons 
who support the Drama by applying for orders.” 
And cries of shame arose from that virtuous 
audience. But we do not think it is the free 
entrants alone who complain of long runs. Regular 
playgoers also make them a grievance, seeing that a 
regular playgoer soon exhausts the limited repertory 
of the theatre, and longs for something new. But 
whatever complaints arise a manager is fully justified 
in keeping his bill as long as he can fill his theatre, 
even if the months lengthened out to years. Mr. 
Buckstone stated that for next season new comedies 
by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Byron had been accepted, 
and other novelties of promise were stated to be in 
store. Mr. Sothern would reappear some time in 
1873, on the conclusion of his numerous engage- 
ments in America. The speech was received with 
enthusiasm, and a shower of bouquets rewarded the 
speaker. The performances concluded with the 
farce of ‘‘ Raising the Wind,” Mr. Kendal appearing 
as Jeremy Diddler. , 

Jonas’s opera of “‘ Le Canard a trois Becs”’ is one 
of the most outrageous, but at the same time the 
drollest conceptions extant. The libretto defies 
analysis ; the music is extremely lively and in many 
places pretty; and the actors of the French com- 
pany at the Globe enter into the extravagances of 
the conception with thorough spirit; thus a gay 
performance is ensured. We are introduced to a 
Dutch Admiral of the burlesque pattern—chrono- 
meter, speaking-trumpet and all; to a suspicious 
Burgomaster who sniffs treason in everything ; to a 


pretty wife, daughter, and maidservant of the 
Admiral’s, and to three Spanish cavaliers, of whom 
the first Spaniello, is smitten with the Admiral’s 
wife; the second Posmotto, is contented with the 
daughter; and the third, Chutentos, is by no means 
displeased with the pretty servant. These cavaliers 
are only seeking a duck with three beaks, it appears, 
although the Burgomaster fancies there must be 
something far more serious than this in their visit, 
and undertakes to question them. The reply he 
gets is delivered with such rapid articulation that he 
cannot make out a word of it. Meantime an Inn- 
keeper, who is also the Commander of the Civic 
Guard, produces a duck with three beaks, which is 
passed from hand to hand by the three Cavaliers, until 
one of them attaches it to the dress of the Admiral, 
who appears perfectly satisfied when he discovers it. 
Then there is some underplot with a youth who 
turns out to be a prince after having been laid under 
suspicion as a conspirator, and who marries the 
Admiral’s daughter. A very pretty romance is sung 
by Mdlle. Paola Marié who plays the pretty wife 
charmingly. Mdlle. Leduc, as the daughter; Mdlle. 
Julien, as the servant; Mdlle. Toudouze, as the 
admiral’s sister; and M. Vauthier, as the admiral 
himself, ridiculously arrayed, made the most of their 
opportunities, and M. Luce, as Spaniello sings in 
extraordinary “fashion and dances wildly. MM. 
Mendasti and Specti play the other two, and are 
also successful in their way. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The entertainment of Messrs. Pepper and Tobin 
at the Egyptian Hall has received an additional 
attraction in the engagement of Mrs. Stirling as 
reader. Her selection on Saturday included the 
rehearsal scene of Quince’s tragedy of ‘‘ Pyramus 
and Thisbe” in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and the scene between Oberon and Titania, with the 
metamorphosis of Bottom. Herein Mrs. Stirling 
was thoroughly herself, alike in the humorous and 
the poetic passages. The “Ghost” and Paganini 
Redivivus are still stock features. 

Professor Hermann, the well-known wagician, 
took a double complimentary benefit at the St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon and again in 
the evening. The program was unusually attractive 
and varied, numerous leading artists, including Mrs. 
Howard Paul, Miss Power, Mr. D. James, Mr. T. 
Thorne, Mr. G. W. Moore (the Christys’ head and 
bones), Mr. Lionel Brough, the Praeger family, and 
others, cheerfully adding their respective perform- 
ances to those of the clever conjuror himself. 











BELGIAN ARTISAN CHORISTERS. 





A member of foreign workmen making music for 
English royalty was the sight presented on Monday, 
when the Societé Royale des Artisans Réunis, of 
Belgium, paid a visit to Marlborough House. These 
artisan choristers are an important body in their 
native country. King Leopold is their honorary 
president, and fills a more than nominal office, for 
he occasionally tests with personal investigation the 
doings of his humbler friends, and the choristers as 
a token of his approval bring with them to England 
a magnificent banner, presented to them by the King 
himself. The acting president is a brush-maker ; 
and they are all true mechanics, turning their vocal 
skill to the sole purpose of a refining pastime. If 
any one trade predominates among them it is that 
of the printer; but on the whole they represent as 
various a list of trades as any equal number of men 
might do, picked at random out of the streets of 
Brussels. The Society was founded in 1850, mainly 
through the instrumentality of M. Ch. de Broucker, 
Burgomaster of Brussels, and its object is to improve 
the moral and intellectual status of Belgian artisans 
by a confederation, the headquarters of which are in 
Brussels, and the members of which must be bond 
fide artisans. Early in the history of this Society 
some of the members formed themselves into a body 
of choristers, and addressed themselves to the task 
of replenishing the general coffer by vocal concerts. 
Their musical proficiency has enabled them to gain 
high honours in other countries than their own, and 
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now they have come hither to make their bow to 
an English public. The financial condition of the 
Society at the present time is sufficiently healthy to 
yield support to a central library in Brussels for the 
use of the men, to keep in operation a fund to relieve 
members while in sickness, to give grants for the 
burial of the dead, and to allow life pensions after 
the age ofsixty. As these advantages may be secured 
by the payment of only 50 centimes a month, some 
such method of raising money as that adopted by 
our choral visitors is absolutely necessary. 

The choir, which numbers 115, recruited from all 
parts of Belgium, arrived from Dover on Sunday 
night, and were marched in fours to the Hotel de la 
Couronne. The excursion to London is no specula- 
tion; but if our Belgian visitors make good the 
expenses of their trip they will be well pleased. 
Meanwhile, their conductor, M. Lintermanns, has 
guaranteed payment of all their costs. On Monday 
they visited the International Exhibition, and were 
received by the manager of the Belgian annexe. 
After exploring the building they went to pay a 
visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales, by 
invitation, at Marlborough House. They were to 
have been introduced by the Belgian Minister, 
General Baron de Beaulieu, but were a little before 
his Excellency, and got through the introduction 
very fairly on their own account, being relieved of all 
embarrassment by the frank grace of their reception 
by the Prince and Princess, who with the Duke of 
Edinburgh met them in the garden, and gave them 
a hearty welcome. Arranging themselves in a half- 
moon shaped mass, with their conductor in the 
centre, they sang three pieces in a manner which 
elicited the emphatic compliments of the Royal 
audience. The Prince of Wales again and again 
praised the singers, and told them how glad he was 
to see them in England. The singing concluded 
with our National Anthem, sung in French, and 
then the choristers went within for refreshments 
and cigars. The pieces sung were a vocal waltz 
arranged by M. Lintermanns from one of Strauss’s 
melodies; a Spanish song; a German ballad— 
words of all in French, as likewise were those to 
‘*God save the Queen,” lustily sung in honour of 
their hosts. 

In the evening the United Artisans appeared at 
the Royal Albert Hall, and gave aconcert. A pro- 
gram of pieces to be sung by 115 male voices 
without accompaniment was something of a novelty. 
It was, moreover, in the Albert Hall a severe trial 
of skill. Out of this the singers came triumphantly, 
and the audience which came to satisfy their 
curiosity remained to applaud. The band was 
warmly greeted on appearing in the orchestra with 
their superb banner of rich velvet covered with 
massive gold ornaments. Some of the pieces were 
the compositions of M. Lintermanns; others had 
been arranged for the choir by him. They confined 
themselves to choruses, the incidental solos which in 
two instances occurred being sung by MM. Deville, 
Bongué, and Deligne. A couple of songs by Signor 
Foli, an air from ‘ Robert le Diable” by Malle. 
Roze, and a duet by her and Signor Foli, were 
interspersed amongst the concerted pieces. The 
singing of the Belgians was excellent, in both time 
and tune, and the men, who were arranged before 
their conductor, obeyed the bdéton with thorough 
precision. The chorus by Soubre, ‘“‘La Retraite,” 
and Simnander’s “‘ Au Tombeau des Janissaires,” 
brought out the qualities of the principal singers in 
a very effective way. 

On Tuesday the Society visited Baron Van de 
Weyer’s residence, and sang the “Tyrol,” by A. 
Thomas; ‘La Retraite,’’ by Soubre (solos by MM. 
De Ville and Bongué); ‘‘ Le Cheeur des Janissaires,” 
by Simnander (the solo by M. Deligne), under the 
direction of Mr. Lintermanns; and “Le Chant 
d’Amour par Otto,” under the direction of Mr. De 
Mol. They afterwards went to Westminster Abbey, 
where they had the honour of singing before Dean 
and Lady Augusta Stanley and other ladies and 
gentlemen in the green plot behind the Abbey, and 
the cloisters. The Dean afterwards kindly invited 
them to partake of refreshments in his own house. 
In the evening the managers of the Alhambra kindly 
gaye them free admission, 
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On Wednesday afternoon the United Artisans 
paid a visit to the Mansion House, where a dis- 
tinguished company, numbering about 700, had 
assembled. Their visit was purely spontaneous, 
for they had expressed a wish immediately on 
their arrival in this country to serenade the Lady 
Mayoress on one of the mornings during their stay. 
This gallant offer subsequently resulted in the agree- 
able entertainment given yesterday, by invitation of 
her ladyship and the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion 
House. The choir, who were most cordially re- 
ceived, sang in the Egyptian Hall the following 
selection of music—namely, ‘Le Tyrol,” scena 
chorale (A. Thomas); ‘‘ Ton regard,” with solo, by 
M. Deligne (Gerschner); ‘La retraite,” with 
solos, by MM. Deville and Bongué (Sowbra) ; 
“Les Buyeurs,” chorus (F. Lintermanns); Chant 
d’Amour (Otto); and the English National Anthem. 
The same night the choir appeared at Covent 
Garden Opera-house, and sang at the concert there 
given. Every member appeared in rigorous evening 
dress, with white cravat and gloves, and looked more 
like an ordinary amateur than a working artisan. 
The discipline to which the choir has been subjected 
cannot be too highly praised. The voices are well 
balanced, and sing in admirable tune. The per- 
formances commenced with the Chorus of Pilgrims 
from Wagner’s “ Tannhduser,” which was finely 
sung by the Belgian chorus, with admirable alter- 
nation of light and shade. The chorus “La 
Guirlande,”’ based on melodies by Strauss, elicited 
great applause. 








BOSTON PEACE FESTIVAL. 





Just before the Festival a well-known Boston 
organist remarked that this Festival would be either 
the last attempt of the kind, or the beginning of a 
long series of great musical gatherings. On the 
stage of the Coliseum the opinion seems to prevail 
that this Festival is not by any means the last of its 
race. Musical gatherings of every style and size are 
likely to be given through the country from time to 
time. Ifno one else starts them, the choir will get 
them up for their own gretification and amusement. 
To sit with the harmonious throng, to see thousands 
of cultivated men and women around one rise and 
sing with enthusiasm and careful attention, is an 
experience as peculiar as it is delightful. A seat 
among the tenors and near the sopranos, where 
both sexes can be seen, gives some new aspects of 
American life. Nor is this all. A seat on the 
stage gives an inside view of the performance and 
explains many things not understood by the audience. 
The chorus even think that they have discovered 
some things which have escaped the attention of 
some of the most astute critics, and that these 
points are of great practical value. Whether of 
value or not they are thus stated—in the language 
of chorus-singers, speaking from the chorus point of 
view. 

First, the organ. We do not like it. It seldom 
helps us. It is too loud and distracting. We like 
its ponderous bass (wood, not reeds), as it gives us 
confidence. Beyond this we do not care for it. Its 
tone is too reedy and ‘‘ mixture” like. Then, the 
organist has not always helped us. The organ does 
not give us our parts in every place as they are 
written, nor does it follow the light and shade as 
quickly or carefully as do the singers, and we are 
rapidly losing confidence in it. This is plainly 
shown in the ease with which the unaccompanied 
four-part song was performed. Once or twice, as in 
‘* Yet doth the Lord,” the organ, instead of trying 
to assert itself, becomingly took its proper position 
of mere accompaniment, and at the close there was 
a sense of gratified satisfaction at the performance. 
On some occasions the choir have sat down in a 
most unhappy state of mortification and disgust, 
for which the organ has been often to blame. 

Next, the performance of ‘‘God save the Queen” 
was a mortifying failure. We know it, and we 


know why and how it happened. Never was there 
a choir more dead in earnest to do its best than 
assembled that day. Each had a book containing 
printed directions for the performance of each line. 








| The conductor rises and at once violates the rules. 
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The printed rules say the organ is to give the signal 
to rise. Our leader beckons us, and we scramble up 
in mortified confusion, and the prelude starts. At 
the marked place the choir and organ come in with 
precision. At once we are treated like children , 
and bid be silent, and the New York critics laugh 
and sneer at the failure. Now we are utterly at 
sea, and the rest of the performance goes into 
history a wretched fiasco. Whose fault is it? Not 
ours certainly. It may be urged that we should 
have attended the morning rehearsal. Perhaps so, 
but if every one from grey-haired basso to youngest 
alto had been in the rehearsal seats, it would have 
been a failure if the conductor had violated the 
printed directions in the books. If this had 
happened once we would say nothing. It happened 
several times, and each time the twenty thousand 
ladies and gentlemen were compelled to bear the 
blame of failures they did not bring about. In a 
choir of twenty hundred it is possible to change 
the style of performance; among twenty thousand, 
impossible. 

Next we think it a great mistake to change the 
leader. Give us one conductor through every choral 
number. We learn to know his every sign, and 
learn to rely on him. Few people in the audience 
can understand the sense of uncertainty and positive 
alarm that spreads over the choir at sight of a new 
leader. All admire Mr. Paine, and have rehearsed 
his splendid music with care and pleasure, yet 
hundreds of sopranos were ready to cry with vexa- 
tion at their failure to attack the first line. They 
had been taught to watch for a certain sign to sing. 
The strange conductor was not understood, and the 
piece fell dead. Under Zerrahn it would have been 
a triumph for us and the talented composer. Mr. 
Tourjee, Mr. Keller, and Franz Abt command our 
respect and affection everywhere, except when on 
one six feet of boarding, and that is the conductor’s 
platform. Great composers, fine musicians, no 
doubt, but they were new to us. Two of them we 
had never seen before. They did not know our 
ways, and we understood not theirs, and the result 
was very sad. 

Finally, we think the incessant performance of the 
‘* Anvil Chorus” a blunder. The best of music be- 
comes tiresome, and if it is poor—Heaven help us! 
The opera music we object to altogether. It may be 
very fine to have the chorus read at sight, but we 
don’t care to do it often. As for the bells, cannon, 
and big drum, we like them not. One of these fine 
musical days the long suffering choir will rise in 
good-natured rebellion and put the dreadful things 
out of joint. Lastly, let us never be asked again to 
sing songs in mass. Choral and concerted sacred 
music is our only forte. In it we can succeed—in 
anything else we are very unhappy, and we know it. 
As for the hymn at the close of each day’s perform- 
ance, we do not care for it. We are too tired and 
anxious to get home to spend another moment in 
our huge, hot, and noisy hall. 











FRANCE. 
Paris, July 16th. 

The new piece by M. Alfred Duru, originally 
called ‘* Bourjoli le Bigame”’ until a real Bourjoli 
turned up and objected, has now been brought out 
at the Palais Royal under the amended title of 
‘Tes deux Noces de Boisjoli.” It is a three-uct 
vaudeville, and is extremely mad, but highly suc- 
cessful. It is in fact a screaming farce expanded 
to thrice the usual dimensions. The three principal 
persons of the outrageously funny plot are Boisjoli, 
Beaucanard, and Quincampoix. Boisjoli is a gay 
bachelor, Beaucanard a stupid retired tradesman, 
to whose daughter Boisjoli is engaged ; Quincam- 
poiz is ® master-mason who takes Boisjoli’s 
chambers off his hands when the latter gives them 
up to get married. Now Quincampoix has a 
pretty daughter who is fond of a young fellow 
named Camelot a friend of Boisjoli. This Camelot 
having to leave town confides to Boisjoli’s charge 
a packet of love-letters. Such is the situation 
at the commencement of the action :—Boisjoli 
having given up his rooms and gone to sleep at his 
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future father’s-in-law, and Quincampoiz and his 
daughter in possession. Quincampoix now retires 
to rest in his new apartment, and his daughter is 
about to do likewise, when the door opens, and 
Boisjoli appears in a rather tipsy state. He has 
been dining with Beaucanard, and that gentleman’s 
choice vintages have taken such an effect upon him 
that he has forgotten the fact of his removal, and 
believes that he still occupies the premises he 
quitted in the morning. Finding his mistake he is 
about to leave, when Quincampoiz, awakened by the 
noise, gets out of bed, while Boisjoli rapidly conceals 
himself. The mason, however, has heard him 
sneeze, and locking the door he effectually cuts off 
his retreat, while he finds his overcoat, which 
contains the letters of Camelot. After plenty 
of practical and not over delicate fun, Quin- 
campoiz discovers the hiding-place of Boisjoli, 
and declares that he must marry his daughter, 
as he has been found at night in his house, 
presenting at the same time .a gigantic revolver 
at the head of the frightened bachelor. The 
enraged father, deceived by the address of the 
letters he has found, takes him for Camelot,.so that 
the position of the poor timid Boisjoli now becomes 
one of intense agony. Under the name of Camelot 
he is engaged to Mdlle. Athenais Quincampoiz, while 
as Boisjoli he is betrothed to the daughter of Beau- 
canard. His dilemma becomes all the more com- 
plicated when it is seen that Quincampoix and 
Beaucanard are next-door neighbours in the 
country. He takes back the bouquet he has jurt 
offered to Mdlle. Beaucanard and deposes it at 
the feet of Athenais; he makes Beaucanard the 
present of a smoking cap which has been thank- 
fully received by Quincampoiz ; he lunches at eleven 
o’clock at the hospitable table of Beaucanard, but is 
forced to sit down once more at the festive board 
presided over by Quincampoiz, who fixes his repast 
for noon. At last the two fathers-in-law meet, and 
while one asks for Camelot, the other inquires after 
Boisjoli. Beaucanard explains that Camelot is a 
vile seducer, who has kept up a tender corre- 
spondence with his widowed sister. Quincampoiz, 
hearing his future son-in-law insulted, frights 
Beaucanard over the garden wall, and a duel is 
resolved upon, when Boisjoli declares that he will 
challenge Camelot, and after a short absence he 
returns, declaring that he has killed that obnoxious 
individual. The crowning act of the play is the 
scene of the double marriage, when the two 
weddings arrive together at the same mairie, and 
when the wretched Boisjoli, in a state of confusion 
bordering on madness, twice goes through the 
nuptial ceremony. The horrible fact now dawns 
upon him that he has committed bigamy, and 
penal servitude seems imminent, when the real 
Camelot arrives, and takes the second marriage off 
his over-burdened shoulders, to the great satis- 
faction of every one, Mdlle. Quincampoix included. 
The boisterous merriment of the piece is well kept 
up by Lassouche, Priston, and Lheritier, who are 
capitally made up, and act with great unction. 
Another Palais Royal piece is a vaudeville by M. 
Saint Agnan, “‘ A qui le Tablier?”” The apron in- 
dicated in the title is a servant’s article, and is worn 
by Chinette, a lively servant-maid in the employ of 
the dashing Mdme. de Sainte-Amarante. Perfect 
equality reigns between servant and mistress, and 
this familiarity is heightened by the fact that the 
wages of Chinette are greatly in arrear. Thecharms 
of the femme de chambre have enslaved a rich 
American, and she has made an appointment with 
him, but, wishing to receive him in becoming style, 
she begs her mistress to take her place during his 
visit. On the other hand, Madame de Sainte- 
Amarante is awaiting the arrival of an Italian Prince, 
who, of course, would not be delighted to see his 
inamorata wearing the lowly apron. In order to get 
rid of him he is shut up in a cupboard directly he 
makes his appearance, but he contrives to meet the 
American face to face, and it soon becomes apparent 
that they are not distinguished foreigners at alJ, but 
simply two provincials—uncle and nephew—who 
have come to the French capital in order to taste the 
gaieties of Paris life. Each ones believes that the 
other is in loye with the seryant, as they are 








thorotighly mystified by the ruse adopted by Chinette, 
and after a host of comical incidents they depart for 
their native village vowing never to return to a city 
where social distinctions are so faintly defined. 
The incidents are not very novel, and the chief 
attraction of the piece lies in its wicked dialogue. 





ITALY. 
Mian, July 12th. 

On Saturday last “Za Cenerentola” was pro- 
duced at the Possati, with the following cast :— 
Cenerentola, Signorina Fillipi; Don Ramico, Signor 
Zanardi-Landi; Dandini, Signor Graziosi; Don 
Magnijfico, Signor Ristori. 

The performance was a complete success for all 
the artists, but more especially for Miss Phillipps, 
whose fine voice, cultivated style, and uncommon 
agility, procured for her continuous and hearty 
applause. The character, too, is more adapted to 
this lady than either that of Isabella or Rosina, as 
being more serious. No one can doubt that a 
brilliant future is before this young artist, and ere 
long the doors of the principal European theatres 
will be open to her. The tenor, Zanardi-Landi, is 
also nightly applauded, and the baritone, Graziosi, 
and the buffo, Ristori, sustain their reputations. 

The Politeama, which, since the close of the 
spring season of opera, has been occupied by 
Ciotti’s circus company, will reopen towards the 
end of the month for a season of opera, seria, 
buffa, and ballo. The principal attraction is 
Bottero, the buffo. I believe the first opera will 
be Petrella’s ‘‘ Jone,” the principal part in which 
will be sustained by a young Russian lady, who will, 
with this opera, make her first appearance. 

Talking of first appearances, Mdme. Cecile Fer- 
nandez (Mrs. Bentham) is engaged for the grand 
season of the fair, at the Teatro Sociale, Udine, 
from the ist to the 25th August. May success 
attend the simpatica Inglesina. I do not know 
whether Mr. Bentham has accepted any engage- 
ment, but I believe not, as yet. 








STRAUSS INTERVIEWED. 





The correspondent of the New York World, in 
the course of a letter from Boston says : 

Johann Strauss, the waltz king, personally, is 
evidently a good fellow. He talks only German, 
but he smiles in all languages. Perhaps it is 
scarcely fair to him to say that he only talks 
German, for he avers that he has been for eleven 
years trying to speak French. Still, however, he 
admits that he speaks it badly. Languages are 
not his forte. He is small, wiry and intensely 
nervous. One ignorant of both French and Ger- 
man would imagine from the rapidity of his 
speech and the superabundance of gestures that 
he was talking the former—indeed, that he was a 
Frenchman. He is full of courtesy, and a brief 
aquaintance with him will satisfy any one that 
his extravagance of gesture when conducting the 
performance is simply natural and quite insepar- 
able from his personality. 

Last night he attended a sort of informal re- 
ception given to himself, Bendel and Abt, at the 
rooms of the Orpheus Club. During the evening 
he presided at the piano, while the club joined in 
chorus in singing his ‘Blue Danube Waltz.” 
They sang superbly, and no one present where 
all were enthusiastic was seemingly more -excited 
than he himself. His complexion is quite dark. 
His eyes and hair are as black as possible. It is 
related of him that when he was in St. Petersburg 
the fair Russian belles made a frightful series of 
demands upon him for locks of his hair. Strauss 
viewed the prospect with alarm. ll these 
souvenirs would leave him bald. Then he had 
brilliant idea. His dog was a huge black New- 
foundland. Its shaggy coat was of precisely 
the texture of his hair, and to-day many a 
Russian album is enriched by the possession of 





a cherished lock of hair from Strause’s dog. 


When he was coming to this country he could 
with difficulty be restrained, it is said, from 
bringing along the dog as a precautionary 
measure for a similar emergency. 

In conversation Strauss is constantly smiling, 
showing his pearly teeth, pantomiming with hands 
head and body, and is altogether as full of action 
as when upon the stage. When speaking upon 
the subject of his impressions of American energy 
and the Jubilee as an exemplification of it, he 
becomes almost wild with excitement. 

They would not believe it in Germany, he says; 
they could not deem it possible that so enormous 
a chorus and orchestra of intelligent musicians 
could be gathered together and held for so long a 
time to perform such great works as are rendered 
at this Jubilee. In Germany, he explained to the 
writer, the people are more economical and in- 
finitely less venturesome than the Americans. 
There a thousand dollars is a large sum, and the 
mere idea of a musical festival which would cost 
three quarters of a million would take away the 
breath of Deutschland.. They might get up a 
crude gathering of musical societies from many 
different places, and for a single day have a 
gigantic festival, but even then it would not 
approximate this one. 

Another thing which astonishes Strauss even 
more than the enterprise which has originated 
and rendered successful this peace jubilee, and 
the liberality of the public in sustaining it, is the 
fact that in America, where he has been led to 
believe there was little taste for or knowledge of 
music, so great a chorus should have been found 
of people capable of reading and correctly exe- 
cuting such compositions as have made up the 
vocal portion of the programs. Thus far he is 
also full of compliment to the orchestra. In 
Germany, he says; before he would venture to 
perform one of his waltzes in public, even with a 
small orchestra, he would have nine or ten 
rehearsals; but here, even for a piece which must 
be strange to most if not all of the performers, a 
single rehearsal is made to suffice, and then it is 
brought out and not only merely done, but done 
well, 





Wuen anv How To Sine. The most important 
things to be observed are the condition of the body 
when singing, and the manner of singing. Never 
sing while indisposed, particularly in the organs of 
the voice; never sing immediately after running 
fast, or after riding, lifting, or similar bodily exer- 
tion; when the voice is not at command, is 
wavering, incorrect, or panting, which may have 
very bad consequences withal. Never sing immedi- 
ately before or after meals; for it hurts both the 
voice and the health together. Never talk or sing 
too long; it will raise an irritation, a burning, a 
pricking in the throat or chest; which are always 
signs of the approach of indisposition. During 
singing stand free and easy, and do not hold 
anything before the mouth, which might prevent 
the free flow of the breath, and thus weaken the 
chest and deaden the tone. The chest must always 
be held freely erect, that the lungs may expand, 
strengthening the breath, and giving more ease to 
the song. Never, or at least very seldom, touch the 
extreme limits*of your power of voice, Frequent 
repetition of this over-singing might produce a 
sudden and entire loss of voice. Do not sing in a 
place either too cold or too warm, so as to lose the 
proper proportion of warmth between the breath 
inhaled and exhaled. A singer must be more 
moderate than any body else in eating and drinking, 
for the sake of the preservation of his voice: and 
this precious treasure is well worth such a privation. 
This is particularly applicable to tenor, soprano, 
and alto voices, the bass is not so delicate.—On the 
Preservation of the Voice, in Watson’s Art Journal. 








Hortoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs.—RELIABLE REMEDIES.— 
In wounds, bruises, sprains, glandular swellings, enlarged veins, 
neuralgic pains, and rheumatism, the application of this 
soothing ointment to the affected parts not only gives the 
greatest ease, but likewise cures the complaint. The Pills much 
assist in banishing the tendency to rheumatism and similar 
painful disorders, whilst the ointment cures the local ailment. 
The Pills remove the constitutional disturbance, and regulate 
every impaired function of every organ throughout the human 
body. The cure is neither temporary nor superficial, but 
permanent and complete, and the disease rarély recurs, 80 
perfect has been the purification performed by these searching 





yet harmless preparations, 
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REVIEWS. 


Donnington Castle: a Royalist Story. In fourteen 
Staves. With Notes. By Colonel Colomb. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Colonel Colomb has contributed several good 
songs to lyric literature, and has written a novel 
or two: He is a musician, a writer of effective 
verse, and a diligent student as this volume 
proves. For although it is a story, told in 
rhyme, and in the debonnair and reckless tone 
appropriate to a Cavalier narrator in days when 
King Charles’s fortunes were irretvievable, still 
local colour abounds in it, and local colour is only 
got by assiduous reading. The chief venue of 
the story is Donnington Castle, a house famed 
for having of old been the seat of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, standing within half a mile of Newbury. 
The time is 1643; King Charles I. is at Oxford, 
the first battle of Newbury has been fought, the 
Roundheads are besieging the King’s strong- 
holds, and among others Donnington, then held 
by Sir John Boys. Colonel Colomb has con- 
scientiously strengthened himself with all need- 
ful authorities. He has consulted Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion for his facts; he has 


dipped into Grose’s Antiquities for his descrip- |. 


tions; he has fortified himself with Buckle for 
his theories; and Symond’s Diary and Evelyn 
and the Rump Ballads are all pressed into service. 
With all this, the story is a rollicking one, being 
supposed to come from the mouth of a Royalist 
during the last rising of the men of Kent for 
Charles. By the way does not Colonel Colomb 
commit an imprudence by allowing the narrator 
to say P— 

We have all heard of Lord Goring’s renown, 

Rivers of liquor his throat have gone down ; 

Once while he poured out his bumpers high 

He let half the army of Essex go by. 

Goring was the chief instigator of the rising in 
1648; Goring was the head and front of the last 
stund against Fairfax and the Parliamentarians ; 
and surely no Kentish man would disparage his 
leader to an audience of Kentish men, no matter 
how drunken and careless Goring may have been. 
We do not contest Colonel Colomb’s opinion of 
Goring; indeed Clarendon says he was at his cups 
at Lestithiel while the enemy’s horse passed 
through his quarters. All we contend is that 
no follower of Goring’s would be likely to remind 
his comrades of this little slip, in a narrative 
extolling the King’s cause. 

The story how Donnington Castle stood for the 
King we shall not spoil by repeating in prose. 
Colonel Colomb has told it to very good purpose 
inverse. His lines have ajovial, reckless, martial 
ring about them in true keeping. We inhale the 
defiant air of the Cavaliers, downcast but not de- 
spondent, ragged but never remorseful; we see the 
despised ‘‘mechanicals,”’ so haughtily scorned by the 
gentlemen, yet stripping them inch by inch of their 
fine feathers at Newbury twice, at Marston Moor, 
at Naseby; and our sympathies are enlisted—de- 
spite better judgment—in favour of those gallant, 
debonnair, undismayed defenders of the hopeless 
cause of tyranny and oppression. The author has 
included the course of true love in his marches 
and counter-marches, his assaults and repulses. 
Sir John Boys, who holds Donnington, was the 
successful wooer of Mistress Elizabeth Fotherby, 
of Barham Court, Kent; and the fair Elizabeth 
was shut up with him in Donnington Castle what 
time the Parliamentary forces, sent by Sir 
William Waller, were besieging it. The poem 
opens and closes at Christmas time; but a good 
deal of action occurs between those seasons, The 
spirit of the narrative is breathed in the following 
extract: 

In the jovial days of old, 
Ere treason had begun 
Its projects fierce and bold, 
In sixteen-forty-one, 
How gaily passed the time! 
We did both dance and sing, 
And ’twas not made a crime 


If we did pledge the King. 


The laws we did uphold ; 

The Church was honoured then; 
And we were only bold 

’Gainst foes of Englishmen. 
Now mirth and joy are dead, 

And gloom is over all; 
For freedom also fled 

When Charles did leave Whitehall. 
The Church, the laws, are gone; 

And Englishmen do learn 
Against themselves alone 

Their deadly blows to turn. 


This is reminiscent of Macaulay, but appropriate 
enough to any one who bewails modern dege- 
neracy from the tempus actum. The march of the 
story is too rapid to leave room for extract which 
should show advantageously without the context; 
but there are some pretty lyrics interspersed, a 
couple of which are set to effective music, the 
voice part being printed on a separate page, 
These are ‘‘When daisies’ sheen,” and a jolly 
Christmas carol, “‘ Holly and Ivy.’ We quote a 
verse of the first. 


When daisies’ sheen 
Deck’d all the green 

And flowers did scent the air, 
And dance and song 
The night prolong 

Your love you offered there. 
Now spring is fled 
And flowers are dead, 

And frost doth nip the plain; 
Your heart I see 
Is changed to me, 

So take thy love again. 


This is about the vintage which should suit com- 
posers. 








(Cuarrett & Co.] 


*¢ Rita Valse.’ By Gustave Lampert. 

A good set of waltzes, the only essential to their 
full Terpsichorean enjoyment, being such a partner 
as conyeys “l’invitation & la valse” on the title- 
page. 





‘ 


[Lamsporn Cock & Co.] 


‘* Cease your funning.”’ Old English Air arranged 
for the Pianoforte by WrestLEy Ricuarps. 

An ingenious transcription with more work for 
the player than such compositions commonly 
furnish. Itis effective when well played, and will 
make a good piece for advanced students who wish 
to develope their delicacy and decision of fingering. 








McDowetu & Co. 


La Festa. Ballata. Musica di ALEssANDRO 


Rom. 

A brisk and pretty melody in 3-8 time, key 
D, compass C to F, eleven notes. The accompani- 
ment is pleasing and in good taste. 





Les Lilas (the Lilacs). Waltz for Piangtorte. By 
EK. DERANSART. 
An easy waltz, consisting of introduction, three 
figures, and coda. It will be found interesting as a 
pianoforte piece, besides its use for dancing purposes. 





Chants d@’Allemagne. Valse Elégante. Par Groraxs 

LamorHe. 

This is quite equal to the general run of similar 
compositions. The melodies are taking, and the 
rhythm is well marked. It will be appreciated by 
that large class of persons who care to play little 
but dance music. It is very easy. 








[Srzap & Co.] 


The Coach Club Galop. Composed by A. W. 

NIcHOoLson. 

This is one of the descriptive galops which have 
been rare of late, with suggestive music and a 
realistic post-horn. It is really effective. A 
portentous four-in-hand graces the title-page, which 
would rather astonish the natives were it to show at 
the gathering by the Hyde Park Powder Magazine. 








- 
The War March. Composed by H. ScranuEnn. 

An effective and not difficult march, introducing 
the air “Das Preussens Vaterland.” It is eminently 
a piece for the many—players and hearers. 





The Howard Mazurka. Composed by Netty Forp. 

This pretty mazurka has been a great favourite 
for some time, as played at the entertainments 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul. It has more 
than ordinary merit, and for pianists of fair ability 
will furnish a pitce d’occasion alternating agreeably 
with longer and more pretentious works. 





ZELTER AND HIS Pupit.—The first test to which 
Goethe put the young artist (Mendelssobn) was to 
make him improvise on a theme furnished by 
Zelter. Zelter sat down to the piano, and with his 
stiff, cramped fingers played a very simple tune in 
triplets, ‘Ich triiumte einst von Hannchen,” as 
tame and trivial an air as need be. Felix played it 
through after him, and the next minute went off 
into the wildest allegro, transforming the simple 
melody into a passionate figure, which he took now 
in the bass, now in the upper part, weaving all 
manner of new and beautiful thoughts into it in the 
boldest style. Everybody was in astonishment, as 
the small childish fingers worked away at the great 
chords, mastering the most difficult combinations, 
and evolving the most surprising contrapuntal 
passages out of a stream of harmonies, though cer- 
tainly without paying much regard to the melody. 
It was one of Zelter’s principles to be very chary of 
praise ; his aim being to save his pupil from conceit 
and over-estimation of his own powers—* those 
cursed enemies of all artistic progress,”’ as he called 
them. No sooner therefore had Felix finished than 
he said, in a tone of the most complete indifference, 
like an old pedagogue bent on spoiling the boy’s 
brilliant success, ‘‘ What hobgoblins and dragons 
have you been dreaming about, to drive you along 
in that helter-skelter fashion!” Goethe saw his 
object, and taking the head of the little artist in his 
two hands, and caressing it, said in a playful way: 
** But you won’t get off with that; you must play 
more before we can quite believe in you.” So Felix 
had to play Bach’s fugues, of which Goethe was 
particularly fond ; then he asked for a minuet, upon 
which the boy cried out with flashing eyes, ‘‘ Shall I 
play upon the most beautiful one in the whole 
world ?” and. played the miuuet from Don Juan.— 
** Goethe and Mendelssohn,” by M. E. von Glehn. 

Tue MEERESSTILLE AND MENDELSSOHN.—Dost thou 
remember, how we drove away from Padua along 
the Brenta one evening? The glowing Italian night 
oppressed us, and one after another, the travellers 
closed their eyes. Towards morning a voice cried 
** Eeco, ecco, Signori, Venezia!” The sea, still, 
immense, outspread before us—only on the far 
horizon, fine sparkles played up and down, as though 
the small waves softly spoke together in dreams. 
So does it interweave, amd sparkle, and throb, in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Meeresstille ;’? we dream sleepily, 
listening to it; we become a thought—rather 
than that we then think. The Beethovenian 
chorus after Goethe, and the accentuated words, 
sound almost rough beside these spider-web 
tones of the violins. Near the clese, such 
harmony is unloosed and resolved, as if the 
poet surely looked too deeply into the eyes of a 
daughter of Nereus, seeking to draw him down; 
but then upsprings a higher wave, the sea grows 
more murmurous everywhere, the sails flap, the 
pennants wave,* and now away, away. ‘ Which 
of Meritis’ overtures do you like the best?” asked 
a simpleton near me—and as then the keys E 
minor, B minor, and D major embraced in a 
triad of the graces, I could think of no better 
answer than the best, ‘‘all of them.” But in- 
deed Meritis conducted as if he had composed the 
overture himself, and the orchestra played worthily ; 
and then a remark of Florestan’st struck me. It 
was played, he said, much as he used to play when 
he came from the provinces to study with Master 
Raro;t this middle point between art and nature 
was his most fatal crisis; then came such a hesita- 
tion, such a stiffness, that he doubted his own 
talent. ‘Fiery as I was, and fervidly as I conceived 
every work, yet now I must take everything slowly, 
distinctly ; but luckily the crisis was soon over.” 
For my part I disliked the conductor’s stick in the 
overture as in the symphony.—Schumann’s Writings 
on Music.” Translated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. 





*Mendelssobn. + Schumann himself. t Another name for himself. 








British Cotuece oF Hrattn, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government. stamp in 
white letters on ared ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
—Febuary, 1872, Signed, Morison & Co. 
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Mélingue, the noted comedian, re-appears at the 
Gaité in “‘ Benvenuto Cellini.” 





Mr. James Russell Lowell, author of The Biglow 
Papers, will visit England shortly. 





The Duke of Edinburgh attended a meeting of the 
Royal Academy Committee on Wednesday. 





Rubinstein has been to pay a farewell visit to 
Liszt, at Weimar, before his departure for America. 





The “ Battle of Canne” is the subject and title 
of a new tragedy about to be brought out at the 
Francais. 

-Mr. Harry Clifton, the well known comic singer 
and song writer, died at his residence, Shepherd’s 
Bush, on Monday, the 15th inst. 





Mr. Brinley Richards announces a very interest- 
ing Matinée @invitation for next Tuesday. Par- 
ticulars are advertised on our first page. 





We hear from Melbourne of a burlesque actress 
of ability named Miss May, who has beeen per- 
forming with great success Boulotte in “‘ Barbe-bleue.” 

The young Neapolitan Pianist, Alfonso Rendano, 
whose performances at the New Philharmonic and 
Musical Union Concerts have been so successful, is 
going to Naples. 





More than one hundred thousand persons attended 
the funeral of the Polish composer Moniusko, lately 
deceased at Warsaw. Chopin’s Funeral March was 
played on the occasion. 





A metrical translation of Frederic Mistral’s 
Provengal epic, ‘‘ Miréio,” already once translated 
into English, has appeared in the United States, 
from the pen of Miss Harriet Preston. 





For the Boston Jubilee a pianoforte was made 
which a native eulogiser has thus described :—“ By 
touching the soft pedal you produce a tone akin to 
that of the anvils in the Anvil Chorus, but with the 
other it reminds the hearer of an army of rivetters 
in a boiler shop.” 





Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will be invited to attend the approaching 
musical festival at Norwich. The High Sheriff of 
Norwich (Mr. W. Angerstein) has bespoken the 
residence of Mr. G. W. W. Firth, in St. Giles’s, 
Norwich, for a week. 

We hear that there is great dissatisfaction at 
Woolwich respecting the frequent absence of the 
Royal Artillery band. The latter is so continually 
employed in fulfilling engagements at a distance 
that the officers of the corps derive very little benefit 
from their own musicians. 

M. Alphonse Duvernoy, after fulfilling some 
private engagements, will leave for Paris, end of 
next week. No foreign pianist has had more en- 
gagements in private circles, than this brilliant and 
accomplished pianist, during the present season 
since his debit at the Musical Union. 





Handel’s ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” will be performed by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society at the Royal Albert 
Hall on Wednesday evening next, being the last 
oratorio performance this season. Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor 
Foli, and Mr. Thomas, are the principal vocalists. 
Sir Michael Costa conducting. 





The inauguration of the Lyons Exposition, 
with a performance consisting of 500 musicians, is 
described as a splendid success, under the direction 
of M. Mangin. Our correspondent writes that, in 
place of Jonathan’s cowps de cannon, the effect of 
the coups d’archet of the hundred executants play- 
ing the unison solo of the ‘‘Africaine,”’ was very fine, 
and enthusiastically applauded. 

A new comic book is coming out by Mr. C. H. 
Ross the editor of Judy, entitled ‘‘ Unlikely Tales 
and Wrong-headed Essays.” The same gentleman 
is also engaged in writing Messrs. Routledge’s 
Christmas Annual, which will be one complete story 
of novel and ingenious design, entitled ‘‘ Hot and 
Cold: a Life and Death Search.” The illustrations 
will be by Mr. W. Boucher, whose admirable cartoons 
are well known. 





The dog of the late Michel Carré, the dramatist, 
after ten days of voluntary abstinence, succumbed 
on Sunday to the grief caused by the death of its 
master. After haying, as it were, guarded the body, 
exposed according to custom at the door of the 
deceased’s residence, the faithful animal accompanied 
it to the gate of the Church of Argenteuil, and then 
to the cemetery of the village. On returning home, 
it refused every sort of nourishment, lapping only a 
few drops of water, and at last expired at the door 
of its late master’s study. 





Stories of the self-sacrificing patriotism of French 
speculators are unexhausted in the Parisian papers. 
The latest example is the manager of the Bouffes 
Parisiens, where the successful opera bouffe “ La 
Timbale d’Argent”’ is achieving such a triumphant 
run. This theatrical Brutus, out of sheer hatred to 
Prussia has refused the most tempting offers from 
Berlin, where his company would be received with 
enthusiasm. One German entrepreneur promises 
100,000f. for two months’ performance in the 
Prussian capital, but the patriotic manager still 
replies in the negative, and is received, like a Greek, 
hero, into the constellations—namely the stars 
which divide personal paragraphs in the French 


newspapers. 
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Playgoers in Melbourne ask with some anxiety 
whether anything is ever to be done towards re- 
building their two burnt-down theatres. These edifices 
still lie in the state of ruin and desolation in which 
the fires left them, and there is nothing to show 
that they may not so continue for an indefinite 
length of time. In the meanwhile the drama in 
Melbourne is left without a local habitation, except 
of a most makeshift character; and while the 
busiest street in Melbourne is defaced by the ruins 
of two buildings once the resort of gay crowds of 
pleasure-seakers, the theatrical profession loses the 
earnings it would gain if it had proper places of 
entertainment to work in, and the public has its 
means of enjoyment and amusement sadly reduced. 





The judges of the different classes at the recent 
National Music Meetings are to assemble at St. 
James’s Hall, on Monday next, for the purpose of 
reporting on the future proceedings and to select the 
music to be prepared for competition at the series 
to be held next year at the Crystal Palace. It is in- 
tended we believe to hold meetings in the large pro- 
vincial towns during the recess. Prizes will be 
distributed at these gatherings, and the prizeholders 
offered special inducements to enter the lists at the 
Crystal Palace in 1873. In an educational point of 
view this movement is very important; and it cer- 
tainly will have the effect of making known the great 
extent to which choral music is cultivated, of in- 
creasing the numbers and cultivation of existing 
societies as well as encouraging the formation of 
new ones, of bringing distant societies into con- 
nection, by means of a friendly rivalry, and of 
putting all on their mettle. 





A general assembly of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, Company of Proprietors was held in the saloon 
of the theatre on Monday afternoon; Mr. Arden in 
the chair. Mr. Fladgate (the secretary) read a short 
report, which stated that the accounts for the last 
eighteen months ending the 30th of June last 
showed that the receipts, including the balance of 
£2534 5s. 8d. on the 31st of December, 1870, 
amounted to £9689 1s. 10d., the payments 
£8518 4s. 2d., leaving a cash balance at the bankers 
of £1170 17s. 8d. The receipt comprised the sum 
of £5000 from Mr. Chatterton for one year’s rent, 
and a further sum of £180 for thirty-six extra 
performances. The payments comprised the sum 
of £1679 6s. 4d. to the Duke of Bedford for rent ; of 
£892 10s. 4s. for rates and taxes, and £2550 to the 
trustees of the new renters. The architect read his 
report and said that a telegraph wire had been laid 
from the theatre to the Holborn Fire Brigade. A 
list of the alterations which have been made were 
also mentioned. These reports having been adopted, 
the election of officers was then proceeded with, and 
the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 





It seems the statement that Messrs. Longfellow, 
Emerson, Wendell Holmes, and Russell Lowell 
were found among the Acting Committee of the 
Boston Festival, was a mere advertising sham. 
Dwight’s Journal of Music assures us that these 
and many other distinguished gentlemen, whose 
names have been officially announced as ‘‘ General 
Committee’ of this huge affair, are innocent of all 
participation in it. ‘* Why,” asks Dwight, ‘‘ was it 
not announced that Mr. Emerson, Mr. Longfellow, 
&c., would sing solos at the Festival, or play on the 
trombone? It would be quite as foreign to their 
nature, as to engage in the management of a 
musical occasion, especially a Gilmore Jubilee.” 
The announcement of that Committee, comprising 
a couple of hundred of the most distinguished names 
in the community of poets, statesmen, men of 
letters, &c., was a snare anda delusion. At least 
twenty of these gentlemen have personally assured 
Dwight that their names were used in this way 
without their own knowledge or consent. On the 
‘* Musical Committee” also figure the names of 
several of the leading musical characters of- Boston, 
who from the first have had no feelings but of strong 
antipathy to the whole project. 





Speech Day at Christ’s Hospital had its usual 
musical and dramatic concomitants on Wednesday. 
Previous to the arrival of the Lord Mayor the 
juvenile band performed, under the leadership of 
Mr. R. Hopkins, a selection from Bellini’s ‘I 
Puritani,”” which was followed by the Old Hundreth 
Psalm, effectually rendered by the choir. In the 
absence of a Greek speech, a scene from the Cyclops 
of Euripides was played by Browning, W. H. 
Branfoot, H. J. Underhill, and W. 8. Lyon, the 
action and enunciation of Browning in the part of 
Polyphemus being particularly. good. Before the 
distribution of prizes an Anthem by Mendelssohn 
was sung by the choir, in which the treble and alto 
solos were clearly rendered by Richards and Olave, 
Mr. George Cooper playing the organ accompaniment. 
A portion of the first act of Goldsmith’s “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ was played by T. A. Rogers, 
Marriott, Tatum and Briscoe. All the characters 
were fairly sustained, the superiority, if any, being 
in the Hardcastle of Tatum and the Marlow of 
Marriott. The French performance was from 
Racine’s “* Les Plaideurs,” and was decidedly the 
hit of the day. Tatum and Marriott, as the ad- 
vocates Petit Jean and L’Intimé, were successful 
in gaining for themselves considerable applause, 
and were almost, if not quite, equalled by Brown- 
ing as Dandin. 





The band of the Grenadier Guards have arrived 
home in the Inman mail-packet City of Antwerp, 
no cases being recorded of that desertion which 
certain timorous peers foresaw. A concert was 
held on board the steamer before she sighted land. 
Concerning the bands’ last performance at the 
Royal Academy of Music the Herald tells us their 
reception was even more of an ovation than that 
which they received at Boston. The Academy was 
actually crammed to suffocation, not a vacant seat 
to be had, and but little standing room. It reminded 
one of the old Wachtel and Parepa-Rosa nights. 
No greater proof could be given of the wonderful 
fondness for music inherent in New Yorkers than 
the presence of such an audience on a hot July 
night. The program comprised the overtures of 
“ Der Freischiitz”” and ‘“‘ Rob Roy,” potpourris of 
the operas of Meyerbeer and Verdi, an admirable 
selection of Irish melodies, and two of Godfrey’s 
favourite waltzes, ‘‘The Mabel” and ‘‘ The Brides- 
maids.” These selections were magnificently 
rendered, and the audience applauded to the echo. 
Never since the Academy was built was there such a 
scene of excitement as when the band played the 
‘‘Star Spangled Banner” and ‘God save the 
Queen.” Each seemed to think that on him alone 
depended the ratification of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, and a tornado of applause was the consequence. 
After the concert Dan Godfrey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fludyer, and the principal artists of the band were 
entertained at the Arcadian Club, the leading band- 
masters of the metropolis being present. 





In a recent number of the Australasian a meekly 
maundering essayist contributes a touching story of 
the influence of dramatic elocution in a case of 
suicidal mania. The rescue of the suicide is one 
of the most distressing things we have heard for 
some time. ‘This is the story. 

A lady of genius and beauty meditated suicide, 
‘“‘Spare me,” said she to a confidential friend, 
‘your arguments. I have exhausted all—theo- 
logical, sentimental, moral. Mind, by our friend- 
ship,’ I ask your discretion. My husband shall be 


deceived. No vulgar coroner with his jury shall 
have any question. All will be natural, simple, 
decorous. But Death shall wind me in his all- 


embracing arms.’’ ‘ You have read all?” ‘ All.” 
‘‘ Nay,” said the friend, ‘‘ check me not, I would ask 
one word—" Hamlet.” Does not he exhaust the 
subject? No positive absolute evidence that we 
shall gain the peace we seek! No affirmative 
grounds for le néant.”’ ‘I have read, read, re-read, 
and balanced that masterpiece many a time these 
ten years.” ‘Friend, I have done. One last 
favour. By our friendship! See Vandenhofi’s 
Hamlet to-night for the last time; take your 
young child. I want your opinion of him. I dine 
in the country. When again you wish to see me, 
write. Farewell! I fear, for ever!” Their 
parting was solemn, affectionate, and pure. She 


went to see Yandenhofi’s Hamlet, according to 





her promise, accompanied by her engaging child. 
The next day her friend received the following :— 
‘“My purpose is gone! Over a speech I knew by 
heart, had analysed, and often conversed about, the 
elocution of Vandenhoff threw a flood of light. 
Your words occurred to me. Before taking action we 
must have some evidence. The suicide assumes a 
positive proposition, viz., ‘death brings repose with- 
out responsibility.’ Of this there is not sufficient 
evidence for action, even though the contrary propo- 
sition should remain unproved. The actor has 
restored me to life, and to my children, and to 
friendship. Come, and never again in conversation 
or otherwise through life mention the subject.” 


The essayist misses the real point of the history 
which is this. Owing to the ill-judged interference 
of the friend with the lady’s legitimate desire to be 
wound in Death’s all-embracing arms, both parties 
lived to an advanced age. Consequently the county 
Asylum for Idiots was unnecessarily burdened for 
many years with the keep of a couple of inmates. 





M. de Villemessant tells a couple of good anecdotes 
about Alexandre Dumas. After dwelling on the 
childish and harmless vanity of the author of 
‘* Monte Christo,” the editor of Figaro says that he 
went one evening to the Thédtre Frangais with his 
friend Sounet to see one of Sounet’s pieces played. 
In the middle of the performance Alexandre Dumas 
maliciously drew the author’s attention to a gentle- 
man who was fast asleep in the pit. The next 
evening the same couple repaired to the same 
theatre to see one of Dumas’s comedies, and Sounet 
had the pleasure of finding a slumberer overpowered 
by Dumas’s prose. ‘‘ Bah,” retorted the latter, ‘it’s 
the same fellow, who hasn’t recovered since last 
night.” <A great deal of champagne used to be 
consumed at Dumas’s table, and one day when 
called for a bottle his servant said there was no 
more in the cellar. Dumas told him to fetch some 
from the nearest restaurant, but the man returned, 
saying he had been refused credit. Dumas unable 
to do without his favourite beverage, tossed him a 
louis, and champagne was soon forthcoming. The 
same scene was re-enacted every day for six weeks, 
when Dumas, meeting his wine merchant, asked 
him. why he had cut off his supply. The wine 
merchant declared that he had regularly forwarded 
one hundred bottles a month. Dumas, in great 
wrath, accused his servant of having robbed him ; 
the man did not attempt to deny the charge, but 
flung himself on the mercy of the court. He swore 
he was an orphan, that his aunt was ill, that his 
brother had drawn a bad number in the conscrip- 
tion, &c. At last Dumas, moved by his domestic 
calamities, pardoned him; “but,” added he, in 
acquitting the prisoner, “the next time you make 
me pay for my own wine at least give me credit.” 





The history of the drama of ‘* Médée ’—Legouvé’s 
play on which Mr. Wills has founded a portion of 
‘* Medea in Corinth”—is sketched by the dramatic 
critic of the Daily News, and possesses interest, as 
an example of poetical and dramatic justice, in the 
literal sense of the term. Legouvé had written for 
the great Rachel one piece at least the leading cha- 
racter in which was long identified with her name. 
Hence an engagement to write another, resulting in 
the production of his “‘ Médée,” a tragedy in five 
acts, which, though based on the Greek drama, 
departed in many essentials from the ancient 
model. Legouvé had a strong opinion that his 
somewhat subdued sketch of that famous mytho. 
logical heroine was peculiarly suited to the French 
tragic actress ; but genius is proverbially difficult to 
deal with. Many negotiations and much hesitation 
ensued; it was evident that the manuscript play 
did not altogether please; and finally Rachel threw 
up the work, and refused to perform the character 
inany shape. The scene of the quarrel was then re- 
moved to the French law courts, where the offended 
dramatist, in a suit against the actress, obtained 
heavy damages, which, however, he magnanimously 
handed over to the fund of the Society of Dramatic 
Authors. The final triumph of the author, however, 
was still more striking. Rachel, who had long stood 
alone in classic tragedy, suddenly found herself 
confronted with a rival in the person of Mdme. 
Ristori, who, appearing in Paris in Italian dramas, 
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carried all before her. Then it was that M. Legouv 
bethought himself of his rejected play, got it trans- 
lated into Italian verse by Signor Montanelli, 
induced Mdme. Ristori to accept it, and finally 
Rachel had the mortification of seeing the new 
favourite of the admirers of what has been called 
the “high and dry” school of classical drama, 
creating a sensation in the very character which 
she had despised and rejected, and even repeating 
the impersonation with brilliant success in every 
capital of Europe. 








OUR GRENADIER BAND AT BOSTON. 





The Americans have held their great sensa- 
tional gathering, and music has been the peace- 
maker. The choir consisted of some twenty 
thousand voices selected from the singers in the 
New England churches. There was the English 
band, the bands of France,German_ »nd America, 
the English day, the French and Gerinan day, the 
American, and the program was made up of all 
schools, styles, characters, and description. The 
three great events were the singing of the “Old 
Hundreth Psalm” at the opening of the Jubilee, 
and the playing of “ God save the Queen” by our 
own Grenadier band followed by this band’s 
delivery of the American National Hymn “ The 
Star-spangled Banner.’ It must be noticed that 
the three Hymns stood pre-eminently foremost. 
Their old stereotyped expression of musical 
thought, known to every one—man, woman, and 
child—easy of understanding and easy to follow, 
carried all before them. They put the audience 
on one level, helped the people to do what they 
desired—to sing; and created a scene, something 
to be remembered from that time forth for ever- 
more. The enthusiasm was tremendous, the glow 
and outburst terrific. These three songs were 
hymns—something beyond the creed of science: 
the mere impression on the senses—glimpses 
beyond the finite, the awakened echoes of the old 
Faith, the recognition of the one Sovereign 
Invisible Ruler and the but one race—his people. 
These hymns made a sympathising brotherhood of 
the many thousands present, and brought out in 
all its force that grand mystery—the relation of 
the art of sounds with the soul of man. 

Second to the singing and playing of these 
Hymns, was their manner of delivery by our 
English bands. Confessedly it stands that the 
Americans never before heard our national hymn 
of “God save the Queen” played in the way our 
soldiers gave it. And further, it appears by 
general report, that never before didthe Americans 
hear their own national hymn, ‘the Star-spangled 
Banner,’ given with such force and direction, 
such definite conception and feeling, such clear 
and unmistakeable sympathy. The latter fact— 
if fact it be—is curious. With the echoes of 
olden days—the rendering of the John Bull 
anthem of Queen Elizabeth’s time—imagination 
might havesomeshare; and the slightest variation 
in time and circumstance would be received as 
the voice of inspiration—the teaching of the long 
buried prophet in song—the solemn legacy of an 
apostle. 

But withthe comparatively modern hymn of “ the 
Star-spangled Banner” there were not, and could 
not be, any such associations. Surely the Ameri- 
cans themselves best knew the truest and most 
faithful expression of their ownnational song. The 
Americans lack not instruments, nor voices, and 
must be credited with familiarity with every phase 
and trait of their national hymn; and notwith- 
standing all this our Grenadier Band gave them a 
new feeling, an unknown perception of the character 
of their tune which seemed something beyond the 
mere external. If ‘‘God save the Queen” was 
never before sung with such heart and voice, 
it is confessed that never before was “the Star- 
spangled Banner ” played with such power and 
telling effect on the American continent as it was 
given by our red-coated instrumentalists on that 
memorable day in Boston. The deeds of our 








Grenadiers that morning were worth, it is said: 
the entire cost of the building of the Coliseum. 
With the national song we get accustomed to its 
manner and thought, and no one sets to work to 
dig for ideas to re-clothe or re-adjust it in any 
way. Probably the English band gave ‘‘ The 
Star-spangled Banner” on this occasion with a 
new score—the work of their bandmaster; there 
might have been some little thing removed, and 
some other small point helped and brovght out 
the more prominently, but we incline to imagine 
the effect was chiefly produced by the simple, 
earnest, manly, and unupretending mode of its 
delivery. Whatever of fresh manner appeared it 
met the popular hand and heart, and the fervour 
with which it was received arose from the pre- 
vailing idea that our soldiers could not go wrong, 
and that their way of melting up the national 
American hymn was the very best thing in the 
world. In listening to the London way the 
faculties of the audience were changed. It was 
not the accustomed way—there was rest from 
that. It was the Englishman thinking and acting 
for the American in real earnest, without mask or 
pretence, and this gave the performance a cha- 
racter both new and dignified. 

The result of this extraordinary gathering for 
the performance of music at Boston, demonstrates 
that the Americans are, as regards musical com- 
positions, thoroughly and altogether English. 
They have none of their own of any high and 
classical character, but they possess the power, 
as we do, of distinguishing the wheat from 
the straw and stubble. They are far too 
materialistic to turn out a real composer of 
music. Phenomenalism and sensationalism never 
yet made a Bach or Handel, a Haydn, Mozart, 
or Beethoven, and never will do so. Whilst 
they tolerate the stuff and rubbish of the 
modern pseudo-genius, they have too much 
good sense either to swear by it or imitate 
it. They stand forward if not foremost 
in their appreciation of good and classical music, 
and more especially in their keen perception of its 
proper and just delivery. It is sheer vanity and 
presumption for any second-rate European artist 
to go to America and attempt to take the big 
réle. No European artist is so quickly and truth- 
fully measured as in America. And yet they 
have no music—these Americans—nor can they 
make either player or singer. The American 
player when he comes to Europe must sit himself 
down and learn how to play classical music. The 
American vocalist must be transformed into the 
European, and that is a huge difficulty. The 
American vocalist, like the English vocalist, 
cannot uphold or advance the Italian opera, 
and although we have shining and brilliant, 
and in some instances commanding, success on the 
American side with the Italian and French opera, 
we have no real, true Italian vocalization, no 
Italian utterance, and in fact, now-a-days, no 
Italian opera at all. It has become cosmopolitan. 
The Swede, the Russian, the Pole, the French- 
man, the Englishman, the American—all assist in 
these days to make up what is called the Italian 
opera, and Meyerbeer is the chief apostle thereof. 
If the American vocalist cannot sing Italian opera 
in the old and veritable Italian way, certain it is, 
he or she cannot sing in the school of Handel. 
This is not singular, for neither can the French 
nor the German vocalist. It is not a case of 
tradition, it is sheer want of perception—want 
of take in—the power to receive and hold what 
the composer meant. These vocalists mistake the 
composer, confound his ideal, and grope round his 
score in more than Egyptian darkness. They 
may talk of Handel, but they do not believe in 
him, cannot see into his music, are never in 
earnest over him, and never truly work at him. 
They deny the truth of his expression, and as to 
the marvels of his dramatic life, it is all ‘‘ total 
eclipse’’ with them. 

There is no foundation for high classical music 
in America, for there is hardly any Sunday music 
(and all national taste and action in music must 





be measured from Sunday work in song) that is 
not namby-pamby stuff, someth ng little short of 
abomination. It is yerfectly incredible what 
baby-pap is doled cut Sunday after Sunday in 
the American clurches. Imagine the Ward- 
Beecher and Taln ag+o rations in music! Well, 
this would be bad enough, but it does not 
meet the case. The American choir, singing 
in their churches on Sunday is most lament- 
able. The sentimentalism approaches the idiotic. 
There is no pretence for the old faith, it 
is mere hyprocritical imitation of the lowest and 
most effeminate thoughts in secular music of the 
day. No old master in song would teach such 
music, or permit any pupil to sing it under any 
circumstances. Before there can be any Ameri- 
can composer, any American oratorio, there must 
be American faith in real service and worship 
music. In Europe the church schools have been 
given up as nurseries for song and classical com- 
position, and the consequence is that the clergy 
and organists, chanters, and chant-makers are all 
going the broad way that leadeth to destruction. 
There will soon be no such thing as any distinctive 
school for church music. Our American brethren 
should take in hand what we have laid aside—real 
artistic education for distinctively church purposes. 
Let them form nurseries for song as the old Church- 
men did in England, France, and Italy, and discard 
the shadow for the substance. These would soon 
prove important enlargements of the empire of 
musical art, and the next Boston Festival would 
be something for all!America to hear, and all the 
world to talk about. 








SAVING THE TRUMPS. 





It must have occurred before now to habitual 
opera-goers as a subject of wonder, that the best 
card in a manager’s hand is so frequently hoarded 
up for the last trick. The habit which betrays 
the tyro at whist, is supposed to denote sagacity 
in the impresario. A prospectus is issued at the 
beginning of the season with, say, one sure and 
one or two doubtful attractions in the way of 
novelty; and of these as much is made in the way 
of display as possible. Ordinary speculators 
would bring out the sure attraction as soon as it 
could be got ready, and follow up the coup with 
the couple of doubtful draws. Not so the man- 
ager. He opens the season in humdrum fashion 
with a well-worn opera, and continues thus till 
about the middle thereof. By the time London 
is seething with heat and bustle of fashionable 
life, he timidly advances one of his doubtful 
pair. It is promptly damned. Then he draws 
back—does nothing for four or five weeks—then 
produces his other doubtful one. Its reception is 
a shade better, but its prospect as a stock piece is 
equivocal. Hereupon our manager rests upon his 
oars until the last week of the season, when, with 
a grand charge like Chester’s and Stanley’s, he 
propels his tromp-opera upon the stage. It is the 
fag end of the summer; Parliament is playing © 
havoc with its surplus Bills, the early swallows of 
fashion have commenced to flit, the festival of 
St. Grouse looms imminent, and those pleasure- 
seekers who yet remain in town are jaded and 
bored. Under all these disadvantageous circum- 
stances, how can the new work meet its deserts? 
It does succeed in some fashion; wearied habitués 
confess to a fillip of enjoyment; but no success 
can profit in the pecuniary sense. Were the 
produetion the greatest triumph of the age, the 
theatre must close in a few nights, and by next 
year things may change: a panic, a war, a bank- 
ruptcy, a national loss by death may supervene, 
and that sensitive thing the world of fashion may 
shrivel up and retire a space. It is not too much 
to say that no manager knows what a season may 
bring forth. 

The wonder then is that the operatic speculator 
does not play his best card earlier, and stand to 
win by the probable success, We cannot see any 


wisdom in saving a work like “ Der fliegende Hol- 
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linder ” and “Les Diamans de la Couronne” for 
the last week of the term. Wagner’s opera, two 
years ago, roused a perceptible interest in jaded 
bosoms at the very worst period: how much 
better would it have prospered at the beginning. 
Next year the conditions altered; another manager 
succeeded with different views and the work was 
not repeated. This year we have had the doubtful 
works “ Gelmina”’ and “ Le due Giornate,” produced 
respectively according to regular habitude—in the 
thick of the press, while the likely magnets “ Lohen- 
grin” and Auber’s work are in the one case shelved 
indefinitely and in the other case produced at the 
last moment. Now a bold policy would have 
brought these out at once. ‘ Lohengrin” would 
in all probability have proved a seneation if not a 
success; Wagner’s star is rising, he is becoming 
“the thing” in England; fashion would not 
ignore him at all events, and would make a point 
of being au courant with him, if not of admiring 
him; while for the ‘* Crown Diamonds” a certain 
run could be predicted. But no—managers must 
needs go on the old tack; they open with 
“ Faust,” “ Rigoletto,” Traviata;’ towards June 
they bring out a “Gelmina” or a hackneyed 
Continental stopgap; and itis not until London 
is tired out that the real freshness or novelty is 
supplied. We cannot see the wisdom of it, and 
must needs conclude that the promise of the 
prospectus is kept merely to save the managerial 
reputation, and without any lively faith in the 
work itself. Thus when we see a work postponed 
until the eleventh hour, we shall conclude that it 
is not intended ever to reappear; and when we 
hear of a novelty to be brought out in June we 
shall anticipate for it a nipping frost. Depend 
on it the opera in which the management places 
strong reliance is naturally to be played early 
and played often. 








CAMBRIA EXULTANT. 





Some of the Welsh press is disposed to cackle 
over-loudly at the egg laid by the South Wales 
Choral Union at the Crystal Palace. This was to 
be expected; and it is perhaps not unnatural in 
the Cambrian journals to represent all London 
as strung up toa pitch of wild enthusiasm over 
the victory of this choir. But when an M.P. goes 
far to spoil the choristers themselves by inflating 
them with gaseous eulogy, it is time to offera 
gentle remonstrance. The South Wales Choral 
Union showed themselves a competent body of 
singers, considering their origin and daily avoca- 
tions; and everybody at the Palace was glad 
when they gained the prize, and was pleased 
with their singing both before and after. But 
they are not the greatest vocalists that the world 
ever saw; They are not Sims Reeves, Santley, 
Parepa and Trebelli-Bettini, each multiplied by 
125. They do not come from the land most 
celebrated in musical history, as well as the home 
of all the arts and sciences.. Nor was a general 
Bank holiday decreed in consequence of their 
success; neither did all London illuminate at 
night and rig up Temple Bar with festoons and 
banners. It is necessary to state these placid 
truths for the benefit of Welshmen at home, 
whom the representations of the journals might 
lead astray. As for Mr. Henry Richard, M_P., he, 
at the ‘‘reception’’ of the Choir after the com- 
petition was over, filled a big rhetorical balloon, 
and sent it sailing into the empyrean. Where— 
asked Mr. Richard triumphantly—where was now 
the laughter at eisteddfodau with which England 
had recently resounded, now that he had lived to 
see something like a real eisteddfod held in London? 
For the first time in his (Mr. Richard’s) life did 
he see the plural of the word “ eisteddfod”’ 
properly spelt in an English newspaper. Thei: 
Saxon friends were accustomed to pluralise the 
word “eisteddfod” according to the analogy oj 
the English language, by adding an “s” to it, 
They did not know how much that offended the 
eye and the ear of the Welshman. All Wales was 





now one sea of song (‘‘ Mor o gin yw Cymrui 
gyd”). Why other choirs did not come forward 
to compete with the South Wales choir he did not 
know ; but he conjectured it was because they 
heard of the renown of the South Wales choir, 
and dared not to contend with it. And so on, and 
so on. 

Now we gently submit to Mr. Henry Richard, 
M.P., that this sort of thing is very weak stuff, 
and is calculated to spoil good men and women 
by making them horribly conceited. In the first 
place the National Music Meetings were far from 
“something like an eisteddfod.” At one time we 
thought they might possibly take that poor shape, 
but they took a much better shape. The entire 
element of bombast and ludicrousness, which plays 
so important a part in eisteddfodau, was absent 
from the Crystal Palace enterprise. If Mr. 
Willert Beale had come forward at intervals of 
half an hour to assure the Crystal Palace audience 
that it comprised the greatest intellects that had 
ever been born to brighten and gladden humanity, 
and had after that statement, offered a prize of 
twopence-halfpenny for the best rhyme to Tim- 
buctoo, that would have been like an eisteddfod. 
But the Palace competitions were serious tests 
with considerable rewards and no brag: the 
speechmaking and flummery being remarkable for 
its absence. Which was not in the least like 
eisteddfodau. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., will please remark that 
we—the Orchestra—always have from our earliest 
infancy spelt Eisteddfodau in the proper Welsh 
way; that we never have said “ Histeddfods ” and 
would undergo all the varieties of human torture, 
from rack and thumbscrew to the hari-kari, rather 
than say it, except on this one indicative occasion. 
If Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., will purchase the 
back numbers of the Orchestra (he won't get 
them, for they are out of print, but the principle 
is the same), he will find the proper Welsh plural 
invariably attached to that sacred word; and at 
the blessed spectacle peace will revisit his soul. 

As to Mr. Henry Richard’s assurance that “ all 
Wales is now one sea of song,” it may be so, and 
that accounts for the wateriness of some Welsh 
effusions. 

But when Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., goes on to 
say that the South Wales choir was uncontested 
because their renown was so great that no English 
choir dared compete, he flatters the worst failing 
in the Welsh character, which is overweening 
vanity, and therein he proves no true friend to 
Wales. A far better friend was Mr. John Hullah, 
who, while praising the choir, told them that their 
singing was not perfection, since something more 
was needed than they had yet attained. Mr, 
Brinley Richards too gave them some practical 
advice, without filling their heads with the notion 
that they were the grandest and most gifted of 
mortal men. 

It is amusing to hear of the intense interest 
with which the progress of the Welsh choir was 
followed by sympathisers at home, and it would 
be a grave pity if that sympathy degenerated 
into morbid vanity. The Carnarvon and Denbigh 
Herald tells us that ‘‘Great was the excitement 
of the Aberdare people on Thursday afternoon. 
As five o’clock drew on the anxiety became very 
great. From all directions came the inquiry, 
‘Has any news arrived from London?’ Soon 
after five a telegram was posted at the Gwlad- 
garwr office to the effect that the choir was 
victorious. Crowds collected to read it, and every 
sign of rejoicing was apparent. At Merthyr, the 
intelligence, which arrived by telegraph, was 
received with the liveliest satisfaction, and this 
was the case at Dowlais and elsewhere, not only 
in the immediate locality, but throughout Wales.” 
Now this interest, kept within due bounds, is 
kindly and legitimate enough; and it becomes 
she leaders of public opinion in Wales not to 
‘poil it. For if, as is probable, the Thousand 
Pound Vase is competed for next year by other 
choirs; and if it is wrested from the present 
uolders—as is just within the limits of possibility; 





— 
the howl of anguish which will arise from smitten 


Cambria will be quite as exaggerated as her 
present cockcrow. 





WANTED, AN “ORPHEE.” 
To tHe Eprvor. “ 

Srr,—Now that so many of Offenbach’s and 
Hervé’s pieces are being adapted for the English 
stage, is it not curious that a really good translation 
has not been made of Offenbach's ‘‘Orphée aux 
Enfers,” which is considered by connoiseurs to be in 
a musical point of view this composer’s best work ? 

I know that the opera has been already performed 
in London, under the title of “ Orpheus in the Hay- 
market,” but this adaptation being in a curtailed form 
can hardly count as a fair translation of the piece. 

I consider it very odd that, when such inferior 
opera bouffe’s as ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne’? and ‘ Fal- 
sacappa”’ see the light in this country in the form 
of English adaptations, a play like “ Orphée aux 
Enfers”? by the same author should be neglected, 
now that this style of entertainment is so well 
received in England. 

Not wishing to trespass further on your space, 
I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

An ApMInEn or OFPENBACH. 

Dublin, 15th July. 








INFANT ACROBATS. 





To Tue Eprror. 

S1r,—To the school in which I teach a noted 
trainer of acrobats sends his pupils on the morning 
of each day. Therefore, I have an opportunity 
of learning something concerning the condition 
and treatment of this class of children. The boys 
referred to are well-fed and dressed; they are 
models of muscular development, and on a play- 
ground of three hundred scholars, are unap- 
proachable for strength and agility. I often 
notice their peculiar vivacity and aptitude during 
lessons. “To produce these qualities in the other 
lads managers order that difficult gymnastics 
shall be encouraged at recreation times. The 
young acrobat works hard, and is daily trained 
until he is able to make head and heels meet, to 
sit on his head, turn somersaults on a pedestal, 
and perform other extraordinary feats. When 
proficient, he exhibits his abilities in the circus, 
music hall, and public garden. I have ever found 
him enthusiastic for his profession ; he seems not 
at all in need of special legislation.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, A TEACHER, 

July 15th. 

*,* It may be—it has not yet been enounced 
asa physiological law, but it may be—that the 
practice of making a youth sit on his head and 
turn somersaults on a pedestal, tends to increase 
the quality of his brains. It is possible that a 
young gentleman’s love of mathematics is stimu- 
lated by bringing his heels to his occiput and 
forming his stomach into an arch; while to 
increase his proficiency in the French language 
you should balance him upside down on the soles 
of your feet. Al! such information we gratefully 
accept from “A Teacher ;’ meanwhile the fact 
remains, according to Mr. George Sanger, that 
adult acrobats are the reverse of bright-witted.— 
Ep. 








SALE OF MUSICAL MSS. 





There was an important sale of autograph MSS. 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Weber, 
and other masters, together with some autographs of 
other eminent men, on Friday last, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, in Wellington 
Street. The manuscripts of Mozart submitted to the 


public were compositions for the pianoforte, and 
pianoforte and violin—in all, nine—entirely auto- 
graph, and some signed and dated. They fetched the 
following prices:—1. Mozart, sonata, in B flat major, 
for violin and pianoforte, 14 pages—10 guineas (Lons- 
dale). 2. Variations on ‘‘ La Bergére Celiméne,”’ for 
pianoforte and yiolin, 7 pages—£9 (Ditto). 3, Fuga 
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fiir Clavier, in C, 2 pages £8 5s. (Ditto). 4. Adagio, 
in B minor, for pianoforte, 2 pages—£8 10s. 
(Ditto). 5. Variations on ‘‘ Unser dummer,” for 
pianoforte, 7 pages—£7 10s. (Ditto). 6. Theme 
Varied, in G minor, for pianoforte and violin, 5 
pages—£7 10s. (Ditto). 7. Sonata, in F major, 
Op. 2, No. 3, for pianoforte and violin, 13 pages— 
£10 (Dftto). 8. The famous ‘‘ Manheim” Sonata, 
in C major (dedicated to Mdlle. Thérése Pierren), 
for pianoforte, 10 pages; signed in full and dated 
‘Di Wolfgango Amadeo Mozart, 1778 4 Manheim” 
—£29 (La Buissiére). 9. Rondo, in A minor, for 
pianoforte, 5 pages, signed and dated “Di W. A. 
Mozart, 1787’"—£12 (Lonsdale). Of Beethoven’s 
works there were two—viz., 1. Ludwig Von Beet- 
hoven. — Concerto for pianoforte, in B flat, Op. 
19 (dedicated to M. C. Nickl), 54 pages; in 
splendid condition—£16 (Ditto). 2. Drei Gesiinge 
Von Goethe, Op. 83, ‘“*Wonne der Wehmuth,” 
“ Sehnsucht,” ‘*Mit einem gemalten Bande,” 16 
pages, dated 1810, and signed. A few bars deficient 
of the last song—£12 10s. (Ditto). Ludwig Von 
Beethoven, two specimens of his music, holograph, 
receipt, Vienna, Dec. 14, 1826, signed, and three 
autograph letters, signed—5 guineas (La Buissiére). 
George Frederick Handel. Manuscript Cantata, 
containing nine pages of music and words entirely 
in his autograph. This undoubted work in the 
master’s writing commences with a _ recitative 
‘*TLanguia di bocca lusinghera,’”’ which leads into a 
thoroughly Handelian air, ‘‘ Dolce bocca.” £35 (La 
Buissiére). John Sebastian Bach—Wedding Service, 
dated 1734. This unpublished work consists of 
various movements, chorales, &c., covers 20 folio 
pages, and is entirely in the handwriting of John 
Sebastian Bach ; formerly in the collection of M. 
Stumpff, the friend of Beethoven. At the end of the 
volume will be found a prelude and fugue, also by 
Bach, in his autograph, with lute notation added— 
£24 (Ditto). Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.—“ Im 
Wald,” four-part song (two pages) in his handwriting 
—£5 10s. (Chauncey). Joseph Haydn.—Instra- 
mental Quartet, No. 6 in D, 1790; 32 pages in 
his autograph, with signature; a splendid MS.— 
£12 (Lonsdale). C. M. Von Weber.—Variationem 
fiir das Violoncell (and orchestra) in his autograph, 
May, 1810, 24 pages—£5. (Ditto). Locke (Math.) 
Consort of F., Foure Parts, entirely in his autograph 
and signed, 41 pages; very rare—£6 10s. (Beck). 
C. M. Von Weber.—Nine letters, autograph and 
signed, or holograph, mostly 4to, in fine condition; 
also papers relative to the immortal composer of 
** Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Oberon,” ‘* Euryanthe,” ‘ Pre- 
ciosa,” &c.—£8 5s. (Hargette). Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, ‘‘ Christe du Lamm Gottes,” fiir Chor and 
Orchester, ‘‘ presented to T. Allwood by F. Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, Norwood, Surrey, Nov. 13, 1829, 11 
pages folio; signed by the composer, and dated—£6 
15s. (Robinson). Other interesting autograph letters, 
&c. Erasmus.— Autograph letter, signed, one page 
folio, 1527—£5 15s. (Ellis). Her Majesty the Queen. 
Letter in French, two pages 4to., holograph, and 
signed Chateau de Windsor, 1844—£2 15s. (Man- 
ners). George Washington.—Autograph letter, 
signed, three pages 4to, Nov. 27, 1788—£3 6s. 
(Ditto). Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Dispense 
de Mariage du Dauphin Francois Deux et de Marie 
Stuart, Reine d’Ecosse, 1558; original, signé par 
Ant. Trivulgio, Cardinal Legat—£2 15s. (Hargette) 








First Pusiric APPEARANCE OF JoacHim.—At the 
fifth concert another violinist, a mere boy—who was 
afterwards to become the grandest executant of his 
times, Herr Joachim, not only played, but played 
with, Beethoven’s Concerto by memory, with such 
a thorough understanding of the author and com- 
mand of his instrument, as to place him at the 
summit of his métier at once. Nothing could be 
more sensible, sensitive, or firm than his reading 
of this great composition—the grandest means of 
execution for the most difficult of instruments that 
ever was invented. and to which only one other work 
at all approaches within an easy distance—that of 
Mendelssohn. Very few performers indeed, in every 
respect so satisfactory as this mere boy proved him- 
self to be, had ever in my time come before the 
public, or offered such promise of the brilliant career 
he has since enjoyed. There was no fear, however, 
of his being spoiled by praise; for his disposition 
was so modest, and his manner go genuine, that the 
pearls before him seemed, as they have proved to be, 
far less formidable than usual. Mendelssohn was 
his most generous friend, and loved him as if he had 
been his own child, and never was weary in giving 
him advice—always conscientiously followed—and 
rewarding his assiduous attention to practice and 
study with the warmest commendation.— From 
** Musical Recollections of the last Half Century,” 
in Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





The great féte of the season at the Crystal Palace 
was held yesterday, the chief attraction being a visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales to hear the 
Te Deum Laudamus, composed by Mr. A. Sullivan, 
to celebrate the recovery of the Prince, and dedicated 
by special permission to the Queen. When the 
piece was first produced at the Palace the Duke of 
Edinburgh was present, and the Prince of Wales, 
in consequence of what he had heard respecting the 
Te Deum, expressed a wish to hear it under the 
advantages which the Crystal Palace would ensure 
to its performance. The féte of yesterday was, 
therefore, arranged, and every effort made by 
the directors to render it worthy of the occasion. 
An enormous concourse of visitors flocked to 
Sydenham to greet his Royal Highness on his first 
appearance there since his recovery from his memor- 
able illness. A long and varied program was provided. 
The Palace and grounds were open at noon, and at 
two a chess tournament was carried on in the 
Concert Room. At three o’clock the Artisan 
choristers from Belgium appeared in the Handel 
Orchestra, and sang a selection of their choruses. 
They were not placed in the best position, but their 
singing was most warmly appreciated by a large 
audience. 

The principal item of the program was a vocal and 
instrumental concert, at which Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Santley, and Mdlle. Valleria, and Mdme. Parepa- 
Rosa were to take the solos, and in the second part 
of which the Te Dewm was to be introduced. The 
Handel Orchestra was not so full yesterday as it is 
at the great festivals, but there was a fine array of 
musicians and choristers from the Opera-honses, 
and the Crystal Palace; while the London contin- 
gent of the Handel Festival Choir assisted the 
Palace choir in the choruses. The visitors pre- 
sented a most brilliant spectacle—the triumphs of 
wealth and womanly beauty. The fountain in the 
centre of the transept was allowed to remain open, 
and very refreshing it was for the eye to rest upon 
the green leaves just watered by the spray from 
the fountain itself. The leading artists had 
nothing to complain of in the matter of welcome. 
Mr. Santley and Mdme. Parepa were, indeed, 
greeted with extra warmth, as absentees whom the 
Palace was glad to see back again. But as 
the concert went on, eyes were turned eagerly to 
the Royal boxes. Mr. Santley’s rendering of ‘‘O 
ruddier than the cherry,” and Mdme. Parepa’s thrill- 
ing ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim” were followed with 
perfect attention, but afterwards the audience showed 
restless tendencies. The Royal boxes can hardly 
require re-description, for by this time they must be 
as familiar as the towering orchestra opposite. The 
gilding, the delicate blue ground, the crimson-pan- 
elled columns, the massive gilt front of the centre 
compartment, the terraces of green shrubs and 
flowering plants, rising from the ground to meet the 
hothouse treasures arranged on the ledge of the 
boxes themselves, the cool bowery appearance of the 
interior, the festoon of laces were all there, elegant 
and fresh as on the day when they first claimed the 
admiration of the public. 

After nine p.m., the choir, commenced the second 
part of the concert with Sullivan’s Te Deum. The 
opening chorus was vigorously echoing through 
the building when excitement on the outskirts of 
the crowd, and the hurrying to and fro of officials, 
bade hope revive within the doubtful breast, and 
soon assurance was made doubly sure by a volley 
of sharp “ hurrahs” floating in over the people’s 
heads. Masses often become excited without 
cause, but rarely “hurrah” at the empty air. 
Mdme. Parepa commenced the soprano solo, 
‘To thee, Cherubim,” but sang the music gene- 
rally to listless ears, until midway, the audience 
leaped up and broke into a loud cheer. The Prince 
and Princess were being shown to their state chairs 
by Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Hughes, M.P., chairman 
of the company, the latter gentleman presenting 
them with profusely embellished programs. 
then occurred to many some slight respect was due 
to the singers, who were all the time diligently 
carrying on the Te Dewm amidst noise and utter 
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neglect. Cries of “ Sit down” were heard, and it 
must be confessed obeyed without more ado, for the 
audience dropped their glasses and themselves at 
the same time, thereby imitating their Royal High- 
nesses, who, directly they had bowed acknowledg- 
ments to the assembly, addressed themselves to the 
composition, which had been for a brief time 
interrupted. Mdme. Parepa’s solo ‘‘When Thou 
tookest’? was not improved by the firing of 
a tardy salute in the grounds, the shots, as 
ill luck would have it, taking effect at the 
choicest passages. Probably the attention be- 
stowed upon the Royal party reduced any annoyance 
from this circumstance to a minimum. The Te 
Deum was splendidly sung, the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards, picturesquely stationed three deep 
along the whole length of the organ, joining in the 
final burst of triumph in their full power, the last 
notes were drowned in general applause. The in- 
troductory bars of ‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales” 
(the solos sung by Mdme. Parepa) brought the 
people, loudly applauding, to their feet, and at its 
close special cheers were given. The Prince and 
Princess bowed to different parts of the building, 
and the concert ended with the National Anthem. 
Covers were laid for thirty in the Queen’s 
Corridor, and the guests included the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess de 
Mouchy, the Duchess of Manchester, Lady West- 
morland, and the Marquis of Worcester. While 
dinner was partaken of, the whole of the fountains 
and waterworks were playing in the grounds, where 
ladies and gentlemen were promenading, while the 
band of the Coldstream Guards played from 
the new Chinese Pagoda which adds so much 
to the striking character of the’ scene. It was 
used now for the first time in a finished state, 
and was much admired. About the time 
dessert was arrived at, Mr. Fred Godfrey’s 
musicians gave place to a choir of men’s voices, 
under the direction of Mr. Proudman, and at 
dusk the prettiest thing ever introduced at the 
Palace was witnessed. It was called a procession 
and feast of lanterns. If the Chinese Pagoda 
had been admired in the daytime, words could not 
be found to express the delight given by it when 
illuminated, and hung from bottom to top with 
many-coloured lanterns. Thousands of these 
Chinese paper trifles were planted on the lawns, 
and the effect of the charmingly coloured lights 
reflected on the still fountain basins was something 
magical. The moon amongst the clouds came out 
occasionally, in colour and size so closely resembling 
the artificial lights below, as to justify the fancy 
that one of the balloons had called aloft and left 
one of the lanterns behind. By-and-by a pro- 
cession of 500 men started from each end of the 
terrace with lighted lanterns suspended on poles, 
and after winding about in the darkness they met 
at the grand centre basin, marched up to the 
Pagoda, formed square, and sang Brinley Richards’ 
popular ode and the National Anthem. This feast 
of lanterns was most successful and enchanting, and 
quite deserved the rapturous “‘ bravos’’ that arose 
from thousands of persons. The grounds were 
then illuminated, and a display of fireworks, in which 
Mr. Brock seemed to exceed his usual excellence, 
took place. The Royal party left the Palace after 
half-past ten, and returned as they came, by road. 
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wa WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
| Author of ‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., &c. 


London; J. T. Hays, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 4, 
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A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 

2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be hae 
t h all’ Whalennlo and retail grocers and chemists. Sind 
Man urers, GryELin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer, 
oo Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 
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Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 36/., 40/., per dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India 54/., 60). éo). eae 


These wines are warranted genvine. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
ENOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). 
J. L. Roeckel 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G. C. Halley 
Curfew, The ....sssseccsesescecsccceeeee ee» W. Smith 
Dreams of Home ........s0seseeseeeeee++ ++d» L, Hime 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)... A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 
Joy will come To-morrow ...... 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated 
Mombelll) 2.0. 00 cc ccccccccese coeceeee A. Lebeau 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ...........++++.d- P. Knight 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......s0..seeeee 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........0068 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .........000+.. - 4 


London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from ‘‘ Les Bavards” ..ssscssesee 8 

Godinette’s Loason .. ...1.2+0000e-GittO ....coscccccce 8 
In the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
I sis encraw- dc on-$e alae Sb és 4:00 Koen smoias ce 
London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


8 Th tO 6 ooo. oc.0 00.080 00.00-¥0.0000 00:00 
SE IED cécbcvny su 0sebi canpasseeetons« 
EE ands nc. 6ccknbinwt st baaessnees asancbcocauber 
Friends .............»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 

London: J. B. Caamgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .............. oe 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ............. 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) ...... eee 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....s.sseeeseeee 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .... 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. 


ow 


and Tenor) ........ 


(Mezzo-Soprano 
Sarelbanmionan peerren ev cecccccces ces 


eo 
oo oo 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


a 
Damask Roses...... ...+ 


co oo 6° 


O list to the Song-bird .......cssssscssesecrersesecene 
The above six songs, by the composer of “I heard a 


Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


coco 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. 
DE PARIS’ ; 
E, 4, Beek SS POLONAISE in A. 


Wondon and Brighton, Caauzr and Co, 


——_-_—— 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Viz., . 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third a Pianofortes .. by BRARD. 

Fourth ese, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth “ Pianofortes - . by CRAMER. 
Sixth Harmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prives more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotiarp, 
Erarp, and Krirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrzer, W. 
J. Bs CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, City. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Srrzzr, & WesteRn Road, Baiauton, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


i rmrmrmrmrn OO 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘“‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. p Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with seek 


EVE PRET Oe eT ee eae 12 12 -0 
1.—5 perdi Mite Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ..... ecooe 12 123 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
EGNOS dccneen iehiceewnmes a 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........ 23340 «0 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 0 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 0O 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut....... = ok 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) coeccevcecees 38 0 0 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave —" £5 
CXETA) .ccccccccsccce 40 0 0 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, aie 
some panelled Black Walnut 
COG caneds orekerdeeadues 50 O O 
8.—The above with Octave Couples, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
BRIAR) .. c0cceee eetlovereee 60 0 O 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very bend 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut ......... - 85 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ........... =. 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 a 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 _,, 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ~ 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 = 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Dask TROVE vse cccccsecees £100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back BIOWSE o.0.00 secccecces £125 0 0 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. ~ 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


A®Qd at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Teint Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Tremolo. 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 

OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 

Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression. 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais. 
Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 

OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 

Twelve Stops. 
Flute. 
Petite 

sion. 
Grand Jeux. 

Sourdine. 








Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Clarinette. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Bourdon. 
Forté. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNDUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. lute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme. Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK; £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,S£76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO,'S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 








(4) EASY; (8) MODERATE; 





ALBRECHT (H.) 8. d. 

Waverley ..ccsscsccvcvccecseveccccecevvccsseseesesses(B) 4 0 
BAUR JACQUES. 

Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise.....ssessecceseececeess(B) 8 O 

Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer .......ssecccssceesseess(B) 3 O 
BERINGER (OSCAR) 

Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) ..s.sscccseseeceseeesseees(C) 4 0 
BERTRAM (J.) 

Valse Légere (A. Mey) ..ccsvecccccccccccccscccsscscess(B) 8 0 
CRAMER’S. 

Celebrated Tutor .....e.seeeeseeeeesskdited by J. Rummel 4 0 
CUSINS (W. G.) 

Peprpees maTeh * Gidéon ” ...ccccvcccccscrsecsesecsss(B) 8 O 

Ditto as Pianoforte Duet ...... edenwads secesecceene & O 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 

DIGS MATUTERS 22.0 ccrycccesccsccescccecccccccccccces(B) 4 0 
DE VOS (P.) 

Loin deo Toi ....se0+ (MOrceatl) ..ssccccccecesscecveesss(B) 4 O 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 

BONE GPG AMEE oo sscccscecccccccccccccccocsccsccces(sy BS @ 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 

MLE WES a cin tciondes wagieos cine 6's Edited by J. Rummel (s) 3 0 

My lodging is on the cold ground . = foe (B) 3 0 

O dear what can the matter be!...... m _ (s) 3 O 

ace t ,. SO PREC EEe o0e + = (zs) 3 0 

Within a mile Pthachbedvkas Geeaee ‘ pa A (Bs) 38 0 

ye a epaedny iug salle eae a dy » (8) 3 0 

The Standard character ‘of these Rondos ‘is well-known. M. , 

Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
Srom the great care expended in its revision and production. 

FERRARIS (G.) 

Polonaise ......... ee cecesevccccccccccccs or 4 0 

Romance sans Paroles (No. ‘L of Trois Esquisses)... cocee(B) 3 O 

Impromptu. ........ (5 ” a wae eens (ps) 3 O 

Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, “a Fee SA: (s) 3 0 

pO Err aS oe Ce cc ccccscccceccces .(B) 3 0 

Grande Valse Brillante ...ccccccccsccccccsccccces icccatey & © 

Danse Villageoise ........ gla bitencesears Ree ea ee (Bs) 3 0 

The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces will 

render them great favourites. 

GADSBY (H. 

Adela, Masurkn ...cccrccecccccccccccccccveccsccvccces(B) 4 0 

Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure .....ssssecccecccccecceees(B) 4 Q 
GITS (A.) 

EEL oo chbawhibn oss Scereehserseteesteesasecsesnqm ee & @ 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 

Come be gay psrorirk Mammen s2f**>nressrertestsocere ie 8 0 

Fairest Maiden ...... (Spohr) ..... ) 8 0 

Il mio Tesoro........ (Mozart) ...... ) 8B 0 

Deh per Questo ...... (Mozart) .... 8 0 

Froéhliche Klange .... (Weber) ...... 3 0 

HUE MP OOTEO coccccccce (BDODE) ccccccccccccevocseceescs§B) 8 0 
HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 

Flora, Valse Brillante ...csccccccsscccccccccccsccceces(B) 3 O 

(w.) 

Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) ...ssesesseeseeesssess(B) 4 0 
LAHMEYER (K.) 

PP ONE TOONS Sicccicscrcrcrarscicencssnsascetey SB 0 
LEBEAU (A.) 

Le Tocsin. Caprice galop .i....sisccescesccceeceseess(0) 4 0 

‘* The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 

and effective”"—(Vide Review.) 

Danse attx Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis XIV ........(8) 3 0 

BL BOMMEEO. VOIR oc ceccoscieses ie hdedins VA nib dee ce --(B) 3 0 

The easy melodic flow of the opening movement will recommend 

this to all. 

Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet.......... 5 0 
LEVEY (W.C 

Retour de Berger pani tauete beascewieees coccccccvcceee(B) 3 0 


Very characteristic and quaint. 





(c) DIFFICULT. 
LODER (K.) 


Moment Joyeux eeeeeeee ee tere ere eeeeeeeeeesetadtesreeeese (B) 
Le Crépuscule .......... niseib annie weweren Naeeegaeacn ens (B) 
iN TCE. 2... inenaceesepeeseseentenssads + (B) 
Choeur dela Féte ...... palgnan ence: bebesees 04a a0 oo ccee(B) 


Four charming morceaux after the “ Lieder ohne Worte” 


character. 

MUDIE (T. M.) 

Nocturne eee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Triumphal March ......... pewbibieesstee Coceccccvcecccces 

Scotch Airs, No.4. Fantasia ...... 
PRAEGER (F.) 

Souvenir Romantique oe siv'e'n.0 60000) 

Liebes-Verlangen .» (B) 
REISSIGER (F. A.) 

SRO, SEO, FOND 0.06.00.00:0.0:0'0'6009 00400000000000000 0D 


RENDANO (A.) 


Sere eereeeeereseeeee 


Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique ........0+e000000+(B) 
MEE araciawelen isicwanaeasaae see sins tounebe wneeseen ete 
Napolitaine ......... eee, ee ee ee ey cocccccsovcece(D 
Chant du Paysan.........4. jbenuinreenea” oeeaesaesyaneln 
DCUIOMG MARIE oc ocicccsicc ccccdnesicccic pabeeeesesies (B) 


MM. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 


RUMMEL (J.) 
Mendelssohn’s First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ........(¢) 
Weber’s Concertstiick.......... sececccces oeccccececcsee(O) 


The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full.effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 


Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ..... o0eeeee(B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de l’Opera, No.1) ....++++0. 
Bl TG i kvccndoswvsees ditto... A puaeemaame 
Bi DRIES 6.05.0 000000ccces cose ss ia, ad i amaese . 
Sy RS 5 b)s sc aaina ew anleains Mebccete op Meecseaes ve 
La Donna del Lago ........ Cy 6ine) gh Weeeesnsenases 


Il Matrimonio Segreto ...seditto....+. 45 


SCHUMANN. (R.) 

Novellette in F. No. 1. ae ee 
SIMPSON (J. F.) 

Danse Brillante KhaneteesesebiNeehnssesasenetenabenaelee 
SMITH (C. W.) 

Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (Getiooted to the Countess 
| a Pra ey 

Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the ‘Count of Carnota) ........(C) 

SURENNE (J, T.) 

The ‘‘Student’s Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprising 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 
easily :— 

No. 1. ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” 

. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. ‘Lieder ohne Worte.”’ 
. ‘Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. “Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. * Lieder ohne Worte.” 
TOLSTOY (A.) 

Trois Pensées Musicales....sccccccsccccccccccecccsocccees 
TRAVERS (ERNEST).' 

Battle of Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 
VALIQUET (H.) 

Les Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera..........(B) 
WATSON (MICHAEL) 

Qui va la? Grand Galop de Concert ...sseeeseeeeevecees(0) 
WERHLI (J. M.) 

Rippling Waves. Caprice...ssssscccsccccteeveseveeeses(C) 

‘A really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. The melody 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes ; and this 
again constitutes a useful feature.” —(Vide Review.) 

Eine kleine Geschichte. Sketch..... paehoaecs e+ 

Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). 

The last two pieces are short and effective. 


Book 2, No. 1 
De a ee & cisecestctes 
Book 4, No. 1 
Book 4, No. 2 
Book 5, No. 4 
Book 5, No. 6 


So Ot mm GO BO 





London: J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


LAMBORN COCK and CO. 
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Now Ready, No. 60, for JULY, of 


TINSLEAYW’S MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Captain BURTON, F.R.G.§S., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT 
DRAKE, F.R.G.8., &c., entitled 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of Syria, Illustrations, 


Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘* The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites 
visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there by them.”—Atheneum. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. By Mrs. Hookham. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 

‘*Let Mrs. Hookham’s history be as largely circulated as possible, and earnestly read in every home.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

** The collection of the materials has evidently been a laborious task; the composition is careful and conscientious throughout, and it contains a great 
deal that is valuable and highly interesting.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical Narrative. By Mrs. St. 


JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


a Her style, too, is thoroughly lively and picturesque, and there is a dramatic animation about her relation of events which makes the book very pleasant 
reading.” —Ezaminer. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of J. R. PLANCHE 


(Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8yo. (Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal Law. By | The RETENTION of INDIA. By Alexander Halliday, In 1 vol. 
ee eee (Ready this dev. | Poe IDOL in HOREB, Evidence that the Golden Image at 
Mount Sinai was a Cone and not a Calf. With Three Appendices. By 


UNDER the SUN. By George Augustus Sala, Author of “My CHABESS Tf. BEES, Fa. 1 vel. Se. 


. r Beas *.* In this work the author points out the true position of the Sources of the Nile, as now 
Diary in America,” &c. In 1 vol. 8yo. (Ready this day. determined by Dr. Livingstone. 


BARON GAMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some time Governor of 


Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The VICAR’'S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By George Macdonald, 


Author of ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ‘‘ The Seaboard Parish,” &c. 




















MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author of “Broken to Har- 


ness,” ** Black Sheep,” &c. [Nearly Ready. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 
‘* Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘ Can You Forgive Her?” &c. [Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact Story. In 8 vols. crow ready. 


‘‘ The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most satisfactory that has appeared for some time.”—Court Journal. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, Author of “ The King of 


Topsy-Turvy,” ‘“‘ Out of the Meshes,” &c. 3 vols. 
UNDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Johnston, MP. In1 vol. SAVED BY A WOMAN. By the Author of “No Appeal.” 


UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grant, Author of Tt sae fo 
the é ames Grant, Author of “‘ The ‘ 

5 send le Ensivn,” , Litoe Realy, | NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel. In 3 vols... 
LOYAL: a New Novel. In 8 vols. [Ready this day. A FATAL SACRIFICE: a New Novel. In1 vol. [Wow Ready. 


COMING HOME TO ROOST. By Gerald Grant. In 38 vols. Se ae 


“We have dwelt on the excellencies of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the reader to discover for himself. 


That the search will be amply rewarded we confidently believe, for, besides possessing general excellence, the book is full of passages sufficient of themselves to 
ensure it popularity.”—Atheneum. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Bural Painting of the Dutch 


School. By the Author of ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In 2 vols. [Now Ready. 


“For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the earlier and best pages of George 
Eliot.””"—Standard. 


‘In his new novel the author has worked principally that vein of his genius which yields the best produce....It is not every one who can produce out of 
such simple materials a story that shall induce us to give up valuable time in order to see the marriage fairly accomplished.”—Atheneum. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author of ‘‘The Sapphire | The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. In 1 vol. 
Cross,” &c. In 1 vyol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. a die [Ready this day. 
[Ready this day. 


Now Ready, at every Railway Stall and at every Bookseller’s in the Kingdom, 1 vol. price 2s., a New and Cheaper Edition of 


ANTEROS. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” ‘“ Sword and Gown,” &e, 


Also, Now Ready, uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers, 
PAPERS HUMOROUS and PATHETIC. | GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. 
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